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_An Journal: Devoted ‘to Probressive 


Single Copies, Ten Coats. - °723 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


IS BEING ADVERTISED TO PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 
KEEP UP YOUR STOCK 


McKESSON ROBBINS 
Makers of ©alox 


TANGLEFOOT 


Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 
_ Safe, Sanitary, Sure. Catches 50, 000,000, 000 flies ites year. 


One Dollar per Year. 


Hi 


@\VER and above every other consideration quality 
is of paramount importance; and recognizing 
this fact, we try to excel in the production of fine 
medicinal chemicals and _ invite every druggist to 


QUININE specify N. Y.@. when ordering from his 


BIHYDROCHLORIDE 
WITH UREA 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the logical and best method of distribution of Diphtheria Antitoxin. 
“member that The Cutter Laboratory putthe “profits” 


Experience and Exclusive Devotion to One Line Counts. 


FOR OVER YEARS 


We have been producing biologics exclusively. 


For over 12 years we have been producing Diphtheria Antitoxin 
. Of the highest potency, marketing it in a convenient ready-to-use 
ee syringe-container, at a fair price. In fact, it was the first high-grade 
antitoxin to be substantially reduced in price to the patient, yet put 


in the hands of the druggist at a discount that allows him a fair 
margin of profit, thus ensuring that emergency stocks shall be at 
the call of the physician, day or night, even in the most remote nam 
| 

Furthermore, by “The Cutter Plan,” 
subject to requisition by municipal officers, without red tape un- 


these emergent stocks are 


winding, for use in needy cases. 


‘There can be no better Antitoxin than Cutter’ s at any. orate, 
the scientific staff. of any reputable laboratory. will agree. So when 
a glib detailman tells you his “House's” is _ better, 
“because, costs fore,” 
reveals an insultingly low estimate of your and 


34? 
ee: 
2 
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edge of the subject of antitoxin production and thé regulations ‘gov- 


_ And every physician of large experience in antitoxin-administra- 
tion knows that no competing serum-syringe equals Cutter’s for sym- 


plicity and freedom from contamination possibilities. 

hs Please remember that the ‘interests of the patient, the physician, 

Pa: ~ the distributor, and of Western solidarity are all best conserved by 
"insistent of the. product of 


Cutter 


License No. 8). 


{ 


Note: The above ad’ is appearing in Medical Journals that: you 
will, by carrying stock to meet emergent demand, aid us in our efforts to maintain 
‘the principle (in which we firmly believe) that distribution through the druggist is 
| Please re- 

in biologic -profits; just look 
at your “Before 1902” invoices and see. : ie a 
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"Preparation of. the Extract of Cod Liver 


“The common-law right to the name -“Wampole’ built, 
up through a thirty years’ use of the title by the partnership 


_ Henry K. Wampole & Co., was in dissolution of the Leaves 
in a Court settlement, for a substantial consideration to each. 
and every one of the claimants under that partnership, assigned = * 

to the succeeding corporation, Henry K. Wampole & Co., Inc., ee 

as their sole and exclusive property, and it has since been regis: 


tered at Washington, D. C., as applying solely to the reparas ae. 


tions out 


» 
3 


NR 


by them, can be sold or offered, or advertised, as “Wampole’ Sg 
by any druggist other than ieee an infringing—if not a fraud- 


ulent 


From the of both legality. and thére- 
fae, when “Wampole’s” Preparation of Cod Liver Extract is 
7 prescribed or called for, the druggist should supply the only one 


to which ‘cas name can properly apply and to which it does’ apply 


by right of purchase, 
by right of 


of annually have been 4 are being 
spent, in-creating a demand through physicians for this prep-_ 


aration, placing many thousands of dollars of profit in the 
oe pockets. of druggists through whom it has been distributed and 


- whose co-operation for future mutually profitable business is 
| 


and COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


the 28 
- ~ 


Manufacturing Pharmacists 
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2 PACIFIC PHARMACIST 


OF THE EMBARGO ON. 
IMPORTED OLIVE TO 


Your Sales 
OF PROFITABLE WESTERN. BRAND 


IN HAN DSOMELY LABELED BOTTLES: 


Size. $2.00 per dozen 


Pure 


IN DECORATED CANS 


' we (In lots of 6 or more $16.50 per dozen) 


Cation ‘$250 each 


Attractive Window Signs Free on request 
Window Displays by special arrangement 


PROPRIETORS | 
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THE PACIFIC 


| 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The Number and Kind of Addicts—Martin ‘Wilbert. 


be a 
“oe 4 
a 


A new with side adjustment 
the lever type. The principle is that of our original } 
lever type of fine adjustment which has met the | 

test of time and been very generally adopted. The 

construction is simple and durable, giving a 4 
delicate movement for work with the highest | 
powers, yet rapid enough for the lower powers. 
@ The stand is of the same form as our FF and. 
‘embodies all the good features which have com- | 
mended that model to so many purchasers. 


Descriptive circular will be 
sent on 


| SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, | 


FRANKFURT a/M., GERMANY 
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PACIFIC PHARMACIST 


— 


Licorice 


Sole Manufacturer of 


THE OLD-FASHIONED REMEDY FOR COUGHS AND 


Serial Wo. 3208 


‘SCUDDER and M. AND R. BRANDS Stick Powd. Extracts and 
-Powd. Root in convenient packages for the trade 


M. & R. WAFERS (In 5c bags), LOZENGES, ETC., ETC. } 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF DELICIOUS 


‘FLEXIBLE LICORICE SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE CONFECTIONERY TRADE 
Our Goods are for Sale by All Wholesale Druggists and Confectioners . 


Coast Trade Supplied by Our San Francisco Agents 


SANTA MARINA BUILDING ‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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» 
‘ 


are men to recognize real merits of the ihiey 


ithe Wee POTASSIUM IODIDE. «It meets the strictest 


handle. They will, therefore, appreciate the excellent quality of — 


_ requirements of the U. $8. Pharmacopoeia, and i is supplied in both 
_ Crystals and Granular form. Also “M. C. W.” SODIUM 
TODIDE, IODIFORM, THYMOL IODIDE, RESUB- 
~LIMED E, ete. ‘All carefully Prepared, of the 


purity. 


_ST. LOUIS _ NEW YORK 
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TABLE: OF CONTENTS—Continued 

“Candy Beats Tobacco—Weights and Measures. 
Effects of Selection on Alkaloids in 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING........ 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS............... 


The Constitution of the Atom. 


> 


Are We In Peril of Over-Education?......: 
Statistics of the 


Meat Eating. and Appendicitis. 


The Importance of Califoriia 


. Arsenite of Calcium a Promising New. Insecticide ...... 
Correspondence Course in Home Sanitation... 
Registration Births and 
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| The ‘season ‘is at ‘hand for 
MALTED MILK 
Advertising matter Sent ‘on request 
| RACINE, Wis. 
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American Ussists Fire Insurance Co........... 8 xative Medicated We 
American dico-Pharmaceutical League.......... 12 Chemical rks... ‘ 
second cover page. and 18. . MeVey, John Jos........... 9 
California College of Pharmacy... | York Quinihé & Chemical Works, | 
third cover ; eeevrde * .Front cover page 
‘Gocoanut ...- eeee 8 Parke Davis & Co.. .Fourth | co page 
‘Grown Headache 9 Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co............ 
: Scott & Gilbert Co., Inc... | 6 
Headache Powders............... Tanglefoot Fly Paper. ‘Front cover page and 
9 Soothing Syrup. L6 


cents size—Five: dozen in a ‘display: box 
Display of five dozen ...... 15 


10 cents size—Two dozen on a a Puen 


(25 cents size—One dozen in a display i 
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SCOTT GILBERT COMPANY 


“Manufacturing Chemists 
Successors to Cespi Chemical Co. FRANCISCO 
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PACIFIC PHARMACIST . 


College 


- College of Pharmacy, University of California oy 
Cincorporated 1872. Affiliated with the University of California 1873) 


Laboratories 
Chemistry Botany and Pharmacognosy Pharmacy 
"Faculty 


GREEN, Ph. of Chemistry, Director of the Chemical 
“Laboratory, and Dean. 


i ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of Economic Botany, pa 
Pharmacognosy and Bacteriology. 
| HEN RY B. CARRY, B. S., M. D., Professor of Botany, Materia Medica and 
Blaysiology. 


F. W. NISH, Ph. G., Phar. RB. Professor of Pharmacy. and Director of the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 


M. SIMMONS, Ph. G., M. D. of Pharmacy 
<4 Materia Medica and Lecturer on Toxicology. ae 


R. WILEY, B., Lecturer en ‘Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence. 


JAMES N. PATTERSON, Phar. B., Assistant in the Chemica 
‘Laboratories. 


R.A. and VAL SCHMIDT, on the Side of 


Pharmacy. 


Admission—Two years of high schon) work or its are required 
| _ enter, upon the regular college course (Ph. G. degree). ey 


Degrees—Graduate in. Pharmacy (Ph. G.) on comptetion: of two. years" 
| course. Pharmaceutical Chemist (Ph. C.)°on completion of three 


_NEXT TERM WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER : 1916 


Open to graduates and others eho: are ‘properly qualified: The course is 

‘endes to prepare the candidate sufficiently to make chemical and micro- — 

scopical and baeteriological examinations of drugs, drug products and foods 
in compliance with the Federal and State pure food and drug laws. Drug 
assaying and other chemical work, the microscopical examination of drugs, 
spices and food products, and the bacteriological testing of pharmaceutical 
preparations, water, milk, etc., are among the subjects taught. Those who 
complete the course are qualified to do work in food and drug laboratories. 


The next course will begin September 1]th, 1916, and end April 30th, 1917. fs 
| For further information, address FRANK fang GREEN, Dean, 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
Affiliated Colleges, Parnassus Ave., San Francisco. 
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_ Thousands and thousands of merchants 


have given Necco and Hub Wafers a 
taal fair trial and the results (they show 


< 


im profits) have been so gratifying that 
they continue selling them. mae Bei} 
t you place a trial order of” 


ve 


COCOANUT 


4 

pid 


Wafers 


Glazed Pater Wrapper 


tee 


MADE FOR THE DRUG: TRADE | |} ‘Transparent Paper Wrapper 


- a 


—by— and Hubs and similar con- | 
“EE "field. ‘Specify Ne ecco ‘or ‘Hub Waters 
i 


Boston, Mass. 


| on your next order. not at your 


A 
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SURPLUS TO: POLICYHOLDERS | | GREINER FRIEDRICHS 
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JUSTERS IN CASE OF FIRE. esistanc SS r 

LICENSED IN 34 STATES. R e Gh 


Ask for our proposition on” your store, | 


. and for our 1914 


a 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE 


The American Fire ire | 
Market, St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Insurance Company = 
1004=4008° ‘Mércantile Library ‘Bullditig Chemists’ and Assayers’ Apparatus 
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_THE PACIFIC PHARMACIST Vers 


 Mevicaren Gr 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA 


"Medicatea. Grapes are clean, Tipe, 
Muscatel Grapes, especially dried, seeded and med- 
icated with active ingredients for the treatment of 


Constipation and disorders of the liver 
and bowels. a 


HEADACHE POWDER | 


Friends Remedy 

Makes | A Good 


TRADE MARK 


Have been in use for 18 years, and proven: 
factory to the consumer and profitable to seller. 


dozen, either size. Ask your jobber.. 
Guaranteed by the F. A. Weck Co. under the | 
_ Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3601. 


"othe non-poisonous 
fly | 


ave Ca | 


r | Cream. of Milk Talcum, tins 


| 186 WILLIAM STREET 


Stearate of Zinc Talcum ott 


| 


Order: these goods. from your. wholesaler, 


glass 


All New York wholesale drug houses carry them. | 


F. E. SPILTOIR 


NEW YorK | 


Half dozen free goods with an order for three | | 


Glass Labels, | 
Shelf Sotties and Drawer 
Pulls of every description. — 
| First-class workmanship. 


Order from your Jobber. 
Manufactured by 


THE F. A. WECK CO. Oe 4 
THIRD. AVENUE, Richmond District 4 | FAY & 


; This is to remind you that most sales of 
FELLOWS’ SYRUP OF HY P OPHOS- 
-PHITES are made on Physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, in which case the profit to the retail 
druggist is nearly 100%.- 


This means that the ihiteten sends you a 
desirable customer; and the least you can do 
.is to treat him fairly, and supply the prepara- 
tion prescribed, Fellows’ Syrup. | 


‘Members of the. retail drug trade are 
warned against buying or selling colorable 
imitations of the well-known yellow-wrapped 
‘Package of Fellows’ Syrup. The highest 
Courts have decided that such an act is an 
infringement of the Trade-Mark Law, and 
makes the offender liable to a _ suit for 
damages. 
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“HAIR GROWER 
REMOVER 


‘IMPERIAL 
Sold for 35 ‘Years 


ADVERTISING MATTER BEARING 
IMPRINT ALSO DISPLAY CARDS 


H. Clay Glover 
118 West 3ist Street New York City 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 
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Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate 
100 Cheerful Rooms, Free Use of Bath ......:..... 
150 Cheerful, Rooms, Free Use of Bath. 

100 Cheerful Rooms, Free Use of Bath 


| 150 Cheerful Rooms, Private Bath 
Two. and Three. Room Suites in 


Special Weekly. Rates 
AMPLE AND SHOW ROOMS IN THE corny 
New City Map Folder Sent on Application 

JAY G. WILBRAHAM 


FINEST 


"PHARMACY STUDENTS 


Pharmaceutical State Boards 
Svo. 303 pp. 
Price $1.50 net. 
JOHN JOS. McVEY 
Publisher Philadelphia 


MATERIALS 


ABBOTT & CO. 


127_N, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Artists’ Materials and Drafting Supplies 
Winsor & Newton’s Colors; Brushes 
Canvas, China Paints and Gold | 
White China for Decoration 


“Hise Your Views Made Into 


Finest 
Platino, Sepia.and Hand Colored 


PURCHASE THE BEST 
Answers to questions Prescribed | 


THE ALBERTYPE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sal Hepatica 


$2.00 ‘Per Doz. 


Gastrogen Tablets 


$400 $24.00 Per Doz. 


$4.00 $8.00. 


Clinton Cascara Active 


$10.20 Per Doz. 


All Jobbers. 


Bristol-Myers Co. - New York 


HOTEL 


MIDWAY BETWEEN BATTERY and CENTRAL PARK 


Capacity 1000 Guests 
Now Thoroughly. Renovated Also Modern Improvements 


= 


up 


(Broadway at 3rd St) 


| Adjust 


_TISSERAN D. USTABLE 


“The Kind t that U 


With no knots to tie, the wearer 
fastens it securely himself. | 


to 
Fit 


Size 
Finger 


DOZEN 
LARGE ASSORTED SIZES 


Price, 60 Cents 
Tisserand Manufacturing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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armacist 


Independent J ournal Devoted to Progressive Pharmacy 


_ JANUARY, 1916, 


on ents veal the Pharmacists and in the interests of t 
C, SMITH, Managing Bator 


Editorial Staff: te 
WHITE J. H. DAWSON B. CAREY. 


Address all and make. all checks and mone orde 
Publishing Co., 723 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California. stad rs payable to Gaten 


rug Trade. 


7 


Published on the Last. Day of the ‘Current Month by the. GALEN EUBLIBHING COMPANY 4 


a 


solicited. The name of the writer should 


.  ..: Commaunications on questions. pertaining to Pharmacy and the Drug . Business are 


‘every: article, not for 


. 
%, 
° 
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WILLIAM RAN- | 
DOLPH HEARST cisco “Examiner” 
AND QUACK of January 24 
MEDICINES. 


Hearst to the editor of that paper. ‘Re- 
peating ‘the subjects of a former com- 
munication, the letter tersely states : 

said that the Hearst’ publications 
were to reject all whisky advertising, 


and all advertising of any ardent liq- 


uors,” and again: 
“T said that the papers were to 
reject all advertisements of so-called 
medicines ‘containing’ opiates or alcohol 
in habit-forming quantities.” _ 

The first proposition is one on whiinh 
the Pacific Pharmacist cannot be expect- 
ed to take a very decided stand, except 


where it is used in excessive quantities 


in patent, proprietary or quack medicines, 
but the second one appeals to us. 
People who buy whisky,. knowing it 
to be whisky, generally have. some idea 


of its good. or. evil properties, but they 


who. buy it, not knowing it is whisky, 


but believing it to. be a tonic, bringing 


back health and strength to them, such 
people ought to be protected not. alone 
by mentioning the alcoholic contents of 


each package they buy, as is the law at 


present, but also by some. words of 
warning reminding them that it is a 


habit-forming drug. Virgil tells us that | 


“Inthe San Fran- 


there is published - 


‘the’ descent to Avernus’ is easy, but to 


recall that indeed is diff 


cult. 


popularly termed a nervous breakdown 
and to attend to ‘whom a doctor was 


called. The doctor pronounced that the — 
patient was suffering from delirium 
The family insisted the.clergy- 


tremens 
man was a total abstainer. On investi- 
gation it. was, found that this: clergyman 


was addicted to the use of. a certain 


well-known quack medicine much adver- 
tised by cut-rate drug stores. This cler- 
—gyman was actually consuming daily 


large quantities of whisky, at the same — 


time believing that he was a strict ab- 
stainer from: all alcoholic preparations. 
he case is mentioned in “The Great 
Admetican Fraud,” by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, published by the 
Medical Association. 

_ The patent medicine. evil could never 
have assumed such vast proportions, 
would never have been such a ‘wide- 
spreading evil, were it not that the pro- 
prietors of our newspapers were willing 


to admit the advertisements of those SO- 


called medicines. 


The first step one. takes in placing a 
proprietary medicine on the market. is 
to advertise it largely in the daily or 
weekly newspapers. 


Our will the case 
- of a clergyman who suffered what ‘is 


As a general rule 
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MERCK’S 
REPORT. January number of Merck’s 


THE PACIFIC PHARMACIST 


the pharmacists — druggists who will 


have the handling of these goods .are 


we will create the demand and you will 


have to sell them. The only thing a 
pharmacist can do under such circum- 


stances, if he is asked what he honestly 
thinks about these preparations, is to 


show to such customers the formula as 
generally published in the pharmaceuti- 
cal journals or in the analysis in the 
- reports of the Chemical Laboratory of 
the American Medical Association. — 


The "United ‘States the 


American Pharmaceutical Society, the 
- National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and the American Medical Associa- _ 
tion have all put themselves squarely 
on record in reference to the so-called 
medicines containing opiates or other 
_habit-forming drugs. 
most of the better class newspapers, 
periodicals and journals, taking example 
by Mr. Hearst’ s action, will follow suit 


SO that the evil may be at least abated, 
if not entirely eliminated. 


have received the 


Report, in which it is an- 


nounced that the journal will no longer 


receive paid advertisements nor will it 


ask for subscriptions, but will be sent 


gratuitously to all who are interested 


in pharmacy. Although a house jour-— 
. nal, it has done considerable i in the past 
for the advancement. of pharmacy, and 
know its contributors have always 


been among the leaders in pharmacy. 


In the present number ‘we notice sev- 
eral articles of much interest, notably 


one by Theo. Holm, Brookland, on the 


Medicinal Plants of North America, one 


on the Sphaerocytes of Plants and the 
Saccharophagous Amébas of Decaying 
Bananas by Albert Schneider, and a 


third by R. I. Geare, being Notes on 
the Dates of Egypt and the Sudan. 
Merck’s has always been one of. the 
“most ‘welcome of our exchanges, and we 
trust in the future it may continue to 
live up to the high standard of the past. 


PRICE CHANGES 


We trust that — 


‘Many of the 
AND _ imported per- 


not sconsulted, or if they are and are WAR TAX fumes, toilet 


adverse to. the proposition, they are told ¥ 


waters and 


more than the original retail price and — 


in an inspection recently of more than 
( twenty tetail stores in not more than © 
one or two instances had stamps been 
‘added to cover this advance in price. 


_ Each article must be stamped for the a 
price you are to receive for it and if 
you would avoid possible complications 


with the révenue officers go over your 


stock now and see that enough stamps — 
are added to cover all hetadvsaciadl in the 


GETTING “WANTS” Being ‘‘just 


WANT BOOK. that costs 

of dollars. every year. 


. One way to remedy this fault. i is to have 


not one want book—but several; do not 
have but one and that, one behind the 
prescription counter. Keep one there 
and also have one on each side of. the 
store in front, so that, every want can 
be listed at once. To wait until | you 


go behind the case to put it down is — 


to forget it—to forget. it is to be out, 


and to be out will lose you a customer. 


PHE SANCTITY OF LIFE, 
No falser conclusion could be drawn > 


from the present Mexican crisis than 


that life is held in uncommon respect : 
in the United States.. There is not 


one great manufacturing city in this 


country where life is under all cir- 


cumstances as sacred as property. | 


Hardly a great industry but has at its — 
call a force of private murderers who 


can be hired to kill. The furnishing - 
gunmen is a business in itself in which 


agents grow wealthy. Mexican out- 


rages, hideous as they have been, can 


be matched life for life by outrages 


committed for pay by gunmen on the 


free soil of the United 
Bulletin. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


WINDOWS THAT SELL MER- 


~CHANDISE. 
By Clyde L. Eddy. 
The average retail druggist does not 


_ know the value of his windows or is 
not willing to devote enough time and 


attention to them. Because of this one store where absolute tab was kept 


of the receipts of each department I 


megiect, many a dollar that should 
have come to him finds its way into 
the cash register of some more ag- 
gressive competitor. If we hope to 
successfully compete with the chain 


stores and the “drug departments” of 


the department stores we must devote 
more and more time and effort to the 
- merchandising of our wares. 


We may deplore this to- 


ward. commercialism but the absolute 
necessity of a quick turn-over and the 
is keenness of present day competition 
leaves us no alternative—we must 
become not Pharmacists alone but 
merchandisers as well and let us first 
look to the eyes our ‘Store—the 
windows. | 


window is simply an opening in the 
outside ‘wall for the purpose of ad- 
mitting light and air but to the sales 
manager of the chain stores and the 


owners of the more progressive small 
stores that window is a space care- 


fully designed for the attractive dis- 


| play of seasonable merchandise with the 


single idea of creatin g sales. — 
What a world of meaning there is in 


that expression “creating sales”; : how it 


rings like music on the ears of the 


“hardworking store manager and owner. 
The salesman who wraps up the item 


the customer came in to buy and then, 
‘out of nothing, by merely showing other 
merchandise, creates a new desire in the 
-customer’s mind and makes a sale that 
_ otherwise would not have been made is 
performing the greatest miracle of busi- 
ness life—he is bringing in added busi- 
ness—he is a salesman indeed. A slot 
_ machine can hand out merchandise that 
is called for but it takes a salesman 
‘to create new sales. That is what a 


window display is: 


showing new goods, creating new de- 
sires, stimulating new business and all 


it demands of you is that you stand 
behind it and ring up the cash. The 


magic of added business is yours for the 
effort of dressing a window. _ 


Does it really work—is window dress- 
ing worth the effort? It surely is. In 


one time saw the candy sales dwindle 
down to an average of six dollars a day. 
For the better part of a month no spe- 
cial effort had been made to boost candy 
receipts and the cash register showed re- 


‘sults. Then one day a wrapped jelly 
candy was secured at 17c per pound. One 


entire front window was devoted to this 


candy, given the name’ of “Jelleyettes” 


and the special price was 27c per pound. 
At the end of the first day the candy 


sales were $22.50-and. did not drop be- 
low $15.00 any day that week. Not all 

the sales were of “Jelleyettes” as the — 
“Jelleyettes” told the people we had 
candy of all kinds and the entire de- 


To many a man in the business a 


_ “Try this on your candy department.” 


Secure every other week some fancy 


candy, wrapped if possible, so that it 


will not spoil in the window; get a 
quantity of it; 16c to 20c candy is good; 
- give it some fancy name; fill your win- 


dow with it at 25c to 30c per pound; 


feature it big and watch it sell. At the 
end of the week take out the candy that 
is. not sold, put it in regular stock and 


the next week “spring” a new one. It 


keeps your candy moving as it not only 
sells the candy on display but your 


regular stock as well. 
A window display of ‘regular drug 


items will not bring in additional money 
to the same extent that a candy, or a 


soap, or a talcum display will because 


the people know we carry drugs. It is 


the side lines, the sundries, the toilet 


articles, the little shown goods that 
benefit most from window displays. It 


is likely that you are selling all the 


drugs your neighborhood requires—the 
fact that you have a drug store attends 
to that. The purpose of the window 
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display is to secure additional. business. 
Nothing pleases me more than to put in 


a. window of Bath Towels or “Rose- 


wood” Pottery and sell eight or ten dol- 
lars worth in a couple of days and then 


take them out and try something else. 
Getting that eight or ten dollars. is like 


finding money; it is added business ; it 
pays the rent. 

_A window is the most euaiatile of 
salesmen; with equal ease it sells senna 
leaves, bath sprays, talcum powder, 
fountain pens and hot water bottles and 
surely you never saw a more persistent 
one—twenty-four hours a day is the reg- 
ular shift and no complaint—keeps on 
selling every. minute and all you have 
to do is to dress him up and keep him 
clean. He does not even want pay for 
his work, Here is a wonderful sales- 
man ; 1s he working fon your 


window should be about 
_ inehes in depth; > if nartower than that 


there is not sufficient room to build the 


display in height and if deeper it re- 


quires too much merchandise to fill. 
The floor of the window should be about 
twenty-six inches above ‘the street level 


as this enables you to build the display 


up well and yet have the bulk of it be-— 


low the level of the eyes, It is easier 
to look down than up and ‘the average 
customer will see more on a level or 
below the level of his eyes than ne wil 
above that height. 


By all means have your 
closed in. Some retailers persistently 
adhere to the open construction but the 


closed-in window is more desirable as it 


effectively excludes dust. and flies; the 
compactness and homogeneity of the 
display centralizes the attention on the 
items displayed; there. are no. glimpses 
of the inside of the store to distract. the 
attention; it enables you to bring the 
lighting fixtures down close. to the 
goods, and it permits you to display cer- 
tain profitable merchandise like box 
paper, tooth brushes, bath mits and 


towels and many items that.would other-— 


wise be: prohibited: by, the dust and dirt. 
The closed-in. window is a part of skil- 
ful merchandising and is the regular 
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thing in eer, more successful 


of us’ simply because we lack the few — 


fixtures required to successfully dress a 
window with. A carpenter would find 
it umhandy, to say the least, to build a 

house without a hammer and if some © 
other store has windows that are more © 
attractive than yours it is probable that 

it is because they have invested a few 
dollars in fixtures that you have not got. 
- The expense is little. You will need 
first of all some sort of covering for the 
floor—not hardwood as that looks cold 


and uninviting, a piece of good quality, 


solid color carpet is better. Reds or 
greens are durable, fade but little and 


not only does such a covering appear 


cozy and restful but it also adds ma- 


terially to the apie of any tisplay 


you may make. | 

Glass fixtures be 
exclusively ; in the window. Twelve win- 
dow trimmers’ vases 9 inches high and, — 
of course, flat on top, will cost you about 
$1.50 and twelve more 12 inches in 
height, $2.75. You will not need more — 
than a dozen of each unless your win- 
dows are exceptionally large. A dozen 
small glass candlesticks, flat at both ends 
will be found handy and will cost not 
more than $1.50.. These vases and can- 
dlesticks can be secured from any of the 


larger . glass, and 


companies. 
Plate glass shelving, odd pieces 
of broken plate glass cut into squares — 
and longer pieces ranging in size from 3 
inches by 5 inches to 16 inches by 32 
inches will average about a dollar a 
dozen, Glass circles 10 inches in diam-— 
eter will cost. you about $2.00..a dozen 


and. 14 inches in diameter about $4.00 
a. dozen, 
These can be secured from any plate 
glass. company. 


You will need a dozen of each. 


Card holders run from 
about 35c to $2.00 per dozen. . The 


complete fixtures for three average size 
windows need not cost you more than 
$12.00 and this is the sum that perhaps 
stands between you and better business. 
we window to be successful must do 
three things: first it must, atiract atten- 
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tion; second it must create a destre, and 
third it must ster to action. Failing in 
any one of these points it fails in its 


mission, If it attracts attention only it 


is worthless; anyone can put a shotgun 
in a drug store window and it will 


attract attention because of its unusual- 


ness but it will not sell the merchandise 
and is therefore of no value as we are 
not museum keepers. If it not only at- 
. tracts attention but goes one step fur- 
ther and creates a desire for the goods 


displayed and yet, fails to stir to action 
it is still not successful—there must be - 


a something in every display that com- 


sate. 


A window may attract attention by 


several means. It may be a Feature 
Window and display some atterition com- 


pelling item that has no connection 


whatever with the goods displayed but 
is placed there purely with the object 
of attracting attention; or an especially 
attractive show card may ‘stop the 


passer-by for a second glance ; the very 


bulk of the window may impress one, or 
the neatness of the display and the sea- 


sonableness of the goods shown “may. 


stop the passing shopper. : | 
In order ‘to create a desire the goods 


“must show quality and a low price— 
that is an unbeaten | combination and is 


the secret of many a man’s success in 
business—all the quality that can be 


crowded: into the goods at the price men- 
tioned. The method of display frequent- 
Ty, lends an air of quality. that the goods ~ 


do not actually possess—for instance, a 
one dollar onyx clock looks like at least 
two dollars on a plush background, and 


a Waltham watch would be looked on. 


with suspicion in a 5 and. 10c store. 
Did you ever notice the jewelry sales- 


man draw over the plush counter-piece 
before depositing his merchandise for 


your inspections 
next thing the difficult 
is to stir the prospective customer. to 


action. “While they last’ sometimes 


does it; but frequently it is not right to 


leave that impression, and so we resort | 
rather to the so-called “positive” sales 


pels action. ft ‘must 


talk. This depends on the wording of 


the show card. A show card tale 


from Blanks — 
VIOLET DELIGHT 
At 25c per cake to 


at 25c a bar 


sold not over half a dozen bars of the 
castile and none of the other, while a 


month later a card reading: 
FLOATING CASTILE» 
| 27 oz. of pire 
Domestic Castile Soap 


soaps backed up with the same display 
sold 54 bars of the castile and several 
boxes of the. more) expensive soaps... It 
is. that same positive selling talk that 


distinguishes the real salesman, from the 


man who merely wraps up goods that 

are called for. The order. clerk says, — 
“Something else?” or “Isn’t there some- 

thing’ else I can show your” im a nega- 
tive manner that effectually cuts short 
the customer’s tendency to buy. The 
salesman says, “What else?” and says it 
in a manner that makes the customer 
wonder if there isn 't. something else and > 
search his mind for further wants. ake 


‘TYPES OF WINDOWS. 3 
_A window is “flat” or it is “built up” 


and it is barren, over stocked feature 


or bulky. 


barren window is obj as 
it leaves the impression that you do not 


carry much stock, and the average cus- 
tomer prefers to trade at the “big store” 


because of the fancied larger assortment. 
Barren windows are the result of scar- 


city of stock; the desire to save the wear 


and tear on merchandise or of laziness 
or neglect on the part of the man inside. 
An overstocked window, the result 


sometimes of over-zealousness, has too — 
much the appearance of a stockroom, 
and because of the overcrowded condi- 
tion and the multitude of items -displayed 
no single item can stand out+—there is 
nothing on which the customer can fix | 


FLOATING CASTILE 
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| his attention, and so he gets no message 


from the display. 


To make a sale a window must pre- 
sent in a pleasing manner some item it 


has for sale. In a few brief, concise 
words it must give the name of the item, 


its principal selling: points and the price. 
An overcrowded window is like the 
salesman trying to make a sale by na- 
ming a list of items: “May I show you 


Talcum. Powder, Soaps, Tooth 


Powders or Hair Brushes to-day?” Of 


course you may not show them. I have 


experimented with this indefinite ram- 


bling sales talk and sold nothing with © re 


it, and also I have sold a box of paper 


at 39c a box to an average of every 
eighth customer day after day with “We. 
a special ‘here to-day, a fine box of 


stationery, an extra big box containing 


forty-eight double sheets of paper and 
forty-eight envelopes—a regular fifty- 
cent value for 39c.” Don’t try to sell 
everything in sight; pin the attention 
and concentrate the effort on one single 


item and it will sell at least once in ten 
trials, be it a box of paper, a can of 


tale or a cake of soap. The average. 
‘small store cannot work the “sales talk” 


to the extent that the larger chain store 
can; therefore we must rely more and 


more on the windows, let them suggest 
wants, show — and make sales for 
us. 


Do not ny to show too many items at window reads: “The “memory lingers.” 


one time. - No window should carry 


more than four different items, unless 


it be a Christmas window or some such 
general subject. Ordinarily, best results 
are secured by a generous display of one 


-ttem only, featured big and changed 
often. If you want to display a num- 
Der of dissimilar items use window di- | 


viders and divide the window into sep- 
arate spaces and have | a card for each 

_ THE BULKY WINDOW. 


People are impressed by bulk both in 


-men and én windows, and frequently the — 
very bulk of a display is enough to stop 


the passerby. An average salesman will 
frequently sell 30 to 35 boxes of station- 


ery in a day without interfering in any 


way with his other sales, with the aid 
-- only of one big window piled high with 
the stationery and a huge sign with no 


other wording on it but the price in 
great letters, 17c. Such windows create 
the impression that the store carries an 
enormous stock and can supply all wants © 
readily and in great variety. It is a 


good plan in smaller stores to feature 


po big shipment of goods you may get 

If you get several gross of a talc | 
of any kind, feature it for a few days ; :. 
it is worth while to create the impres- 
sion of “plenty of goods in stock.” 


FEATURE WINDOWS. 


eaey window should have some fea- 
ture to: attract attention, but when this 
feature has no connection whatever with 
the goods.on display, the window may 
be called a Feature Window. | Such win- 
dows are apt to be umsuccessful—fre- 
quently the feature attracts attention and 


holds it so. well that the merchandise _ 


as not seen at all and no sale is made. 
To be. successful there should be. some 


connection: The G. A. R. veteran sits i 
in a candy window and behind him the 


ivy-covered stone wall hides from view 
the passing soldiers, allowing only the 


_ bayonets to glint in the sunlight, the flag 
passes by among the bayonets, the pen- 


sive attitude of the veteran assures us 
that his mind is reviewing heroic scenes 
back in “’65.” The simple card in the 


“The pure richness of Roe’s Chocolate 


‘Creams is a memory of delight.” And 


the customer, seeing the connection, says 
“Pretty good” and perhaps takes home 


a pound at 50c. There should be a di- — 


rect connection between the feature and 


the goods on display. 


The dry goods stores of a large city 


‘institute a week of the “Fashion Show,” 


during which time the hardware store 


‘up the street dresses a beautiful wax 


figure in chains, bolts, kettles and pans, 


and the timeliness of the display causes 
a world of comment. A drug’store win- 


dow shows a chamois-clad maiden beau- 


tifully decorated with powder puffs, 


whisk brooms and mirrors, and is the 
talk of the town. By taking advantage © 
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of some news item of local or national | 


importance you can center the attention 
of thousands upon your windows. 
The best feature of all, and the one 
_ that should be a part of every window, 
_is the show card. For the average win- 
dow a “half sheet” 20 in. by 30 in. is 


large enough, for large windows’'a card | 
20: in. by 40:in. is better. Put plenty of | 


time and effort on the proper wording 
and désign of this part of the display 
—make the wording brief, snappy, and 


virtue and the price and in smaller 


type the minor points. Do not have 


_ more than 20 words on any show card, 
to have more makes the whole appear 
difficult to read and the average per- 


son. will not plough through more 


: than 20 words no matter how attract: 
ive al card may be. 


‘Roe’ Borate 
TALCUM POWDER 
Irritation and Prevents 
SPECIAL PRICE 
| 


in n large letters | ona neat card’ will sell 
-more talcum than 40 words on the 
same card i in letters smaller and ‘more 
difficult to read. 


‘If you want to display . dolls “ not 


stick them in stilted positions about 
the window and use a plain unorna- 


mented card to advertise them—build 
a doll house, have them doing some- | 
thing, inject life into them, have your. 


cards decorated and give the magic 
touch of life to it all. Show dollar 
watches like .they. are worth $25.00 

each and they will look like $25.00; 


stick them in and i 


CONCLUSION 


Make your displays: If: 


there is a particularly cold snap show 
hot water bottles in profusion; an 
almond lotion is much in. demand in 
_ the winter months to keep Milady’s 
hands smooth and soft. Feature cold 
- remedies, gargles, cold cream and the 
regular all the year. sundries. 


Feature in large type 
the name of the item, its principal | 


“Daring: the summer “months show 


soap boxes, travelers’ roll-ups, col- 
‘lapsible cups, stationery, low price 


hair brushes, dollar watches, . cold 


creams and insect chasers and back | 
up the display with railroad and 
steamship folders to give it the vaca- 


tion flavor. Display straw hat cleaner, 
silicate of soda, thermos bottles, bath 


sprays, canvas shoe cleaners and every © 
item, in the store that seems to be 


particularly in demand. Get the busi- 


ness every day in the year. es 
Do not fail to have a display ‘neide 
for every display in the window—it 
pleases the customer to find the samé 


goods on display there and aids in bet- 
ter selling. These inside displays are a 


subject in themselves, a subject we 
cannot afford to neglect ‘we 


them later. 


STANDARD PRICE BILL. 


“Washington, D. ‘Jan. 21, 1916.— 


Under the title heir protect the public 
against dishonest advertising and false 


pretenses in merchandising,” Representa- 
tive Dan V. Stephens, of Nebraska, to- 


| day reintroduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the original Stevens-Ayres 


Bill, with a number of important amend- 


ments designed to meet the views of 


many friends of the measure. 


The new bill specifically permits dis- 


counts for cash and for quantity, and 


for allowances and rates covering costs 


of transportation. 


A. final new paragraph 
to libraries and other public institutions. 


There are also drastic provisions against 
the use of the privileges of the bill in 
connection with any monopolized prod- 


uct or one concerning which there. is 


any combination between manufacturers. 


The latest tally shows 209 members 


of the House in favor of this lenrisiaficn. 


This is but nine less than a.majority. . 
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THE STEVENS BILL. 


In the House of Representatives, Feb-— 


ruary 12, 1914, Mr. Stevens of New 
Hampshire, introduced the following 
bill, which was referred to the Com- 


_ mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed: 


A BILL. 
To prevent discrimination in prices and 


to provide for publicity of prices: bad 


dealers and to the public. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the United 


States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that in any contract for the sale 
of articles of commerce to any dealer, 


wholesale or retail, by any producer, 
- grower, manufacturer, or owner there- 


of, under trade-mark or special brand, 
hereinafter referred to as the “ven- 
dor,” it shall be lawful for such ven- 


dor, whenever the contract constitutes 


a transaction of commerce among the 


several States, or with. foreign nations, 


or in any Territory of the United 


_ States, or in the District of Columbia, 
or between any such Territory and an- 
other, or between any such Territory 


or Territories and any State or. District 
of Columbia, or with a foreign. nation 
or nations, or between the District of 


Columbia and any State or States or a 
foreign nation or nations, to prescribe 
the sole, uniform ‘price at which each 
article covered. by such: contract may 
resold; Provided, That the following 


conditions are complied. with: 
~ (A) Such vendor shall not have any 


monopoly or control of the market for 


articles belonging to the same general 


class of merchandise as stich article or 
articles of commerce as shall be covered 
by such contract.of sale; nor shall.such 
vendor be.a party fo. any agreement, 
‘combination, or understanding with any 
‘competitor in the production, manufac- 
ture, or sale of any meérchandise in the 
‘same general ‘class in “regard” to the 
price at which the same shall be sold 
either to dealers at wholesale’ or “retail 
or to the public, 


Such vendor shall affix a notice 


- to each article of commerce or to each — 
carton, package, or other receptacle in- 


closing an article or articles of com- 


-mMerce covered by such contract of sale, 


stating the price prescribed by the ven-— 
dor at the time of the delivery of said 
article ‘as the uniform price of sale of 
such article to the public, and the name 


and address of such vendor, and bear- 


ing the said trade-mark or special brand 
of such vendor. Such article or articles 
of commerce covered thereby shall not 


- be resold except with such notice af- 
fixed thereto or to the cartons, pack- 


ages, or other me. 


) Such ‘shall file in the 
Biden: of Corporations a statement set- 


ting forth the trade-mark or special 


brand owned or claimed by such vendor 


in respect of such article or articles of 


commerce to be covered by such con- 
tract of sale, and also, from time to 
time, as the same may be adopted or 
modified, a schedule setting forth the 
uniform price of sale thereof to dealers 
at wholesale, and the uniform price of 
sale thereof to dealers at retail from 


whatever source acquired and the uni- 


form price of sale thereof to the public, 
and upon filing such statement such 


vendor shall pay to the Commissioner 


of Corporations a registration fee of 
$10. The price to the vendee under 
any such contract shall be one of such 


uniform prices to wholesale and to re- 


tail dealers according, as such vendee 
shall be a dealer at wholesale or a 
dealer at retail, and there shall be no 


discrimination in favor of any vendee 


by the allowance of a discount for any 
cause, by the grant of any. special con- 
cession or allowance, or by the payment 


of any rebate or commission, or by’ ay 


other device whatsoever. 

( D) Any article of commerce or any 
carton, package, or other receptacle in- 
closing an article or articles of com- 
merce covered by such contract and in 
possession of a dealer may be sold for 
a ‘price other than the uniform price 


_ for resale by such dealer as. set forth in 
the schedule in the next 
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dealer shall cease to do business and 
the sale is made in the course of wind- 
ing up the business of such dealer, or 
if such dealer shall have, become bank- 


rupt, or a receiver of the business of 


such dealer shall have been appointed, 
provided that such article or articles of 
commerce shall have first been offered 


to the vendor thereof by such dealer or 


the legal representative of such dealer, 
by written. offer at the price paid for 


the same, by such dealers, and that such 


vendor, after reasonable opportunity to 
inspect such article or articles, shall have 
refused or neglected to accept such of- 


fer, or, second, if such article of com-— 
merce or contents of such carton, pack- 
age, or other receptable shall have be- - 


come damaged, deteriorated, or soiled ; 
Provided, That such damaged, deteri- 


orated, or soiled articlé shall have ‘first 


been offered. to the vendor by such 
dealer by written offer, at the price 
paid for the same by such dealer, and 
that such vendor, after reasonable Op- 
portunity to inspect such article or ar- 


ticles, shall have refused or neglected — 
to accept such offer, and that such 


damaged, deteriorated, or soiled article 
shall thereafter only be offered for sale 


by such dealer with prominent notice 
to the purchaser that such article is 


damaged, deteriorated, or soiled, and 


that the price thereof i is reduced because 
of such 


of Unfair Competition. 
What is the “Stevens” Bill? - 
A bill, introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Stevens) of New Hampshire, 
providing a’ remedy for the unfair com- 
petition of great trading monopolies with 
the independent merchants of the country. 


‘What is the purpose : of the cut-price 
concerns? 


“Chiefly in at “out prices” 


well-known goods as a means.of inducing 
the public to buy unknown of 
doubtful quality. | 

- What is the character of ‘this ‘unfair 
competition? 


What is the purpose of the cut-price 
concerns? 


To use the reputation: ok: a ar- 
ticle as a bait to catch the consumers, 


and deceive them into believing that all 


‘their goods offered for sale are sold at 
the same low rate of profit. : 
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ceding paragraph (C): First, if such 


Are’ the expenses of. the great trading 
monopolies less than those of i aver- 


age retail merchant? 
No. <A_ careful the 
- magazine “System” shows ‘that the aver- 


age cost of doing business by many of 

these large concerns is 30 per cent., 
while the cost of the average small mer- 

chant is only 16 per cent, 
How then can the predatory price —— 


ters undersell the independent merchant? 


They can’t; they only seem to. They 


sell things that people know at cost. On _ 
unfamiliar goods they overcharge. The 


consumer is deceived by the false repre- 
sentation that their mass of unknown 


goods is sold at the same price reduc- 
tion offered on a few well-known articles. 
What is the effect of. unfair 


vertiving practice? 
It destroys: the. 


of the towns and small cities, builds up 


great chain-store and mail-order systems, 


and cempels the sale of inferior ‘qocds 


by all classes of dealers. 


Is Price in of the 
public? 


usual retail channels by which. goods 


reach the consumers to their best advant- — 
age. It forces the sale of unknown arti- 
cles, often of cheap and shoddy quality, 
instead. of reliable goods which have their 


maker’s reputation behiird ; 
motes substitution. | 
What will be the 


extension of the practice throughout the 


country? 


independent merchants; the: concentration 


of trade in vast monopolies located in a 


few great cities; a decline in. prosperity 


arid population of the villages, towns and 
small cities; and the ultimate injury of 
the consumers, by placing them at the 


mercy of monopolies which will then be 


able to extort such profits as they please 
for the sale of such. goods as 
choose to handle. | 


How will the Stevens Bill aid in air 
ing. relief from cut-throat monopoly cre- 


ating metnode? 6 


‘By preventing the. unfair and Pee 


use of well-known goods as advertising 
bait, and. guarantecing a uniforst to 
all consumers. 


the Stevens Bill” in any 
way to give ‘trade-marked: moods a’ 
| | 
‘Not at’ all) T pilD states 
ane its provisions shall not apply: to any 


article that is produced or controlled by 
a monopoly. If any manufacturer asked 
higher prices’ than his goods were worth, 


the public would refuse to buy, and new 


makers would quickly enter the field. 
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- How can all who are interested in) th a 


prosperity and. growth ‘of our villages, 


towns and small cities aid in oatmeal the 
Stevens Bill become. law? 


By writing at once to the United ‘Seates 
Sciahors from. their State, and the Con- 
gressman from their. District, urging them 
to support: the Stevens Bill, and use their 
influence to secure its enactment. p0 

What It is, and What It Will Do. 


This Bill; introduced in Congress by . 
- Representative Stevens of New Hamp- 
shire,. is a measure to promote the pros- 
_perity .of our villages, towns and small 
Cities; to check the growth of great trad-— 
ing monopolies, and to establish condi- 


tions of fair competition, instead of the 


cut-throat methods that are destroying so 


many of our independent merchants. 


These desirable ends will be accomplished | 


through the ‘simple but effective remedy 


of abolishing unfair and dishonest  prac- 


tices that are being used to draw trade 
out of its natural channels by mail order 


houses and similar concerns 

and from a few large cities. tees 
The necessity for national 

for this purpose arises out of business 


conditions that have in recent years been 


_ making steadily toward the destruction of 
the independent merchants of the coun- 
try, and the concentration of trade in 
the hands of immense ‘trading corpora- — 
tions. As a result of the methods em- 


ployed by these concerns, the trade of 


the town and small city merchants has 


greatly fallen off, with the further effect 


—_ declining population and decreasing 
prosperity in thousands of communities. 


The chief agency by which these un- 


- desirable changes in the system through 


which goods reach the consumer are be- 
ing brought about, is unquestionably the 


practice of advertising well known goods 


at cut prices, for the purpose of deluding 


the public into the belief that all goods . 


offered by the advertisers are sold at the 


low rate of profit secured on standard 


articles. This pretense of great bargains 


makes the consumers lose confidence in > 


their local merchants, and induces. theni 


to send their money away to the big trad- 
ing concerns for a mass of unknown. 


goods for which they pay high prices. 
Thus cut prices on well known goods are 
used as bait to eatch buyers for other 
goods, often of doubtful. quality, on 
which large profits are made... : 


It is clear that these practices consti- | 
tute’ unfair competition, and that if 


lowed’ to continue’ unchecked, the inievita- 
ble result must be to crush out: the in- 
dependent merchant and to place the con- 


sumers at the mercy of a few vast trad-— 
Ing: monopolies. It is notorious that 
price’ cutting) has been the principal 


means by which the great trusts and mo- 
nopolies have been built. up, and Secte- 
tary of. Commerce Redfield has $0, stated 


| in a recent address. 


DETERMINATION OF UREA IN 
The urea in blood may be deter- 
mined with facility and accuracy by 
precipitating it as the urea-xanthydrol 
compound by means of Fosse’s method. — 


‘In order that the precipitate shall be. 
pure, it is necessary first to eliminate 


any albumin present. This is done by 


means of the following modified Tan- | 
ret’s. ‘reagent: Mercuric chloride, 
_gms.; potassium iodide, 7.2 gms.; 


glacial acetic acid, 66.6 mils; water to 
make up to 100 mils. Ten mils of 
serum of the blood to be tested and 10 
mils of this reagent are mixed in a. 


centrifuge tube and spun. About 17 
mils of liquid will be obtained. An 
aliquot part of this, say 15 mils, is 
treated with an equal volume of glacial 


acetic acid, and then with a volume — 
of 1:10 methyl alcohol solution of © 
xanthydrol equal to one-twentieth of 


the total volume, which in this case. 
‘would be 1.5 mils, After one hour — 
the precipitate is collected on the filter 


pump, preferably on the special form 
of filter devised by the author, then 
washed — with alcohol, dried, and 
weighed. The: amount of urea per 

litre of urine may be found from the | 
following formula : 


Weight 20 
x — >< 100 
cois (Comptes rend., 1914, 159, 367, 
through Pharmaceutical Journal).— 
The Journal of the A. Ph. A. 


The American Protective Tariff 
League has just issued a unique 
pamphlet entitled “Roster of the Sixty-— 
fourth Congress,” which will be useful 
to every person who wishes to com- 
municate with any member of Con- 


gress. The pamphlet also includes - 


letters of approval of the ‘Tariff 
League’s work from a large number 
of Congressmen and practical business : 
concerns. _ 
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‘THE PACIFIC PHARMACIST 
THE ‘NUMBER AND KIND OF 


DRUG ADDICTS.* 


By. Martin. I, Wilbert,. Technical As- 
sistant, Division of Pharmacology, 
Hygienic Laboratory, United States 
Public Health Service, 


In recent years social workers, re- 
| and newspaper writers gen- 
erally have seemed to vie with each 
other in the. presentation of startling 


data regarding the number and kind 


of drug addicts in this country. In 


ee practice of pharmacy have been delin- 


quent in that they have failed to safe- 


guard the sale and. distribution of 
habit-forming drugs with the care 


that. should have been 
cised. 


Among the statements 


met with in current papers and peri- 
odicals the following: are — 


ative: 


“More than 2 per. cent: of the peo- 
ple of this country are addicted to 
the use” of opium and cocaine, and 
‘this number is being augmented at 
the rate of 100,000 a year.” . 


“Fully 90 per cent. of the opium we 


import is used” ‘for illegitimate pur-- 


poses.” is 
"every ‘ounce of. cocaine 


ployed legitimately there are 200, 


ounces consumed ‘illegitimately.” 


“Physicians are responsible for at 

least 95 per cent..of the habitual users 
of opium, its compounds ‘and alka- 
loidal salts.” 


“More. dope fiends have. been cre-. 


ated by the refilling prescriptions 
than in any other way.” . 
“At least 10 per cent. of the 45 000 
drug stores in the country exist 
largely upon the Hegitemate sale of 
habit-forming drugs.” 


“Many of the proprietary remedies 


sold to the laity contain a sufficient 


* Biceentid at the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association, Forest Park, 


Pa., June 22-24, 1915. Re rint from the Public 
Health Reports, vol. 30, No. 32, Aug. 6, 1915. | 


amount of dope to develop and to 


maintain a drug habit.” © 


ae use of heroin: as a ‘kicker’ in. 


common.’ 
“The law, excellent so far 


as it goes, 1s effectively negatived by 
the exceptions included in section 6, 


The. most exacting dope fiend could 


not ask for a larger hole in the law. 
Tf he can get an unlimited amount of 
| his favorite drug in a nostrum form _ 
doing so they have established the any thing else that the Harrison or 
general impression that those engaged | 
in the various branches of medicine 
and particularly those engaged in the 


any other law May or may. not. pro- 


vide is. a ‘matter of indifference to 


(Public Health Reports, Nov. 27, 1914, 
Pp. 3180), some, at least, of these state- 
ments are not based on reliable data, 


while others, having the elements of 


truth, are misleading, either because 


of their incompleteness or because of 


the partial misstatement of fact. 
| While it is unfortunately true that the 
number of drug addicts in the United 


States is disgracefully large. it does 
not, and of. necessity can not, even 


approximate the maximum that has : 


been stated. 


Practically all. of opium 


coca. used in this country is imported 


through. legitimate channels, and be- 
cause of the comparatively high im- . 


port tax, considerable care is exer- 


cised to insure the reporting and 


recording of all the product at our dis- 
posal, so that we have fairly reliable 


data on which to. base an estimate of 


the amount of either drug that is 


available for all purposes. 


Converting the recorded quantities 


of the several drugs imported into av- 


erage doses, as presented in the Phar- 
macopoeia of the United States, we 
find that for some years the total 


amount of these drugs imported has 
been fairly uniform and will aggregate — 


an average of approximately 2,500,- 


000,000 doses of opium, its derivatives 


and alkaloids, and 325,000,000 doses of 


coca leaves and cocaine.. These figures _ 
serve to definitely fix the amount of 
_ available material, and, quite regard- 
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less of the proportion of the several 
drugs that may be used legitimately 


or illegitimately, the sum total of il- 
legitimate use can not well exceed the 


sum total of the available material. 


A rather interesting source of in- 
formation regarding the actual num- 
ber and kind of drug addicts is avail- 
able through the enforcement of the 
Tennessee antinarcotic law of 1913. 


Lucius P. Brown, the State food and 


drugs commissioner of Tennessee, in 


a recent report (Am. J. Public Health, 
1915, v. 5, pp. 323-333), says that after 


12 months of operation there were 


registered in the State of Tennessee 
under the provisions of the antinar- 
cotic law 2,370 persons of all ages and 
These included 784, or 33.1 


colors. . 
per cent., males and 1,586, or 66.9 per 


cent. females. 


The average consumption per day 
of the morphine addicts was 8.5 grains, 


or approximately 1,000 doses each 
month, or 12,000. doses a year. The 
State of Tennessee contains slightly 


more than 2 per cent. of the total 
population of the United States, and 


on the supposition that the same ratio 


of addicts and the amount of material 
consumed will hold good throughout 


the country we would have a total of 
something more than 118,000 drug 
_habitués, consuming approximately 1,- 


416,000,000 average doses per year. 
Granting the somewhat improbable 
assertion - that 90. per cent. of the 


opium imported is used illegitimately, 


at the rate that it is said to be con- 
sumed in the State of Tennessee we 
could have as a maximum not more 


than 187,000 users of opium, its deriv- 


atives and alkaloids, in all adic of 
the United States. 


“In regard to the use of cocaine, 


recent authority “asserts that 1 ounce 


of cocaine is enough to keep 50 fiends 


thoroughly well doped for a week, or, 


in other words, that 1 ounce of cocaine 
is enough to keep one fiend eral 


ly well doped for a year. 


Granting that all of the 
- 150,000 ounces of cocaine were used 


illegitimately, there could be at this 
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ra a total of 150,000 cocaine fiends 
in the United States. _ ie | 

‘That this estimate is somewhat high 
would appear from the report by C. 


_G. Steinmetz, Jr. (J: Am. M. Assoc., 


1915, v. 64, p. 1271), who made a study. 

of 15 cases of cocaine habit acquired — 
by’ men employed where the drug was 
manufactured. The daily quantity 
taken varied from 20 to 60 grains; the 
method of taking was solely by snuf- 


fing it. Even on the basis of the lower 


quantity the consumption per annum 
would be in the neighborhood of 15 


ounces and thus reduce the possible 


number ‘cocaine’ very’ mate- 


rially. 


Pharmacists who: bien: 
tunate enough to meet. with patients 


addicted to the use of cocaine will ap- _ 
 ~preciate that the figures given by 


Steinmetz are much more nearly in- 
accord with actual practice than are 
the figures previously quoted. Taking 


all the available facts into considera- 

tion it would appear that the estimate 
made by the Committee of the Amer- _ 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. some — 


years ago, that the, drug addicts in 
this country do not, exceed 200,000 in 
number, is approximately correct even 


at the present time.. 


That other. previously made esti- 


mates of the number of drug addicts 


in this country were altogether erro- 


neous is further evidenced by the pub- — 
lished reports on hospital admissions 


since the Federal anti-narcotic law 
came into effect. It had been pre- 
dicted that the result of the enforce- 
ment of this law would be a besieging | 
of hospitals by drug addicts and a 
crime wave of national scope accom- 
panied by a trail of suicide and death. 
While the effect of the enforcement of 
the Federal anti-narcotic law has been 
clearly evidenced by hospital reports, 
the results have been by no means so 
far-reaching or so startling: had 


been. expected. 


The most. shocking of the siiica 
available reports is that of William | 
D. McNally, coroner’s chemist, Cook 


: County, Chicago (J. Am. M. Assoc., 
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1915, v. 64, p. 1264), who states that 
during the month of March. seven 
deaths occurred in Cook County that 
were indirectly . due to the sudden ces- 
sation of the use of morphine. Four 
died from taking an overdose of mor- 
phine. One of the four died from 
taking an overdose of “Dr. Weather- 
-by’s Remedy,” a morphine cure con- 
taining over 1/7 grains of morphine 
sulphate per ounce. ‘During the month 
of December, 1914, not a single death 
occurred in Cook County from mor- 


by Brown, that from 90 to 95 per cent. 

of the persons habitually using nar- 

cotics do so entirely unnecessarily. . 
It should be remembered that the 


‘figures quoted above refer solely to 


¥ 


phine. During January and February 


the record shows one death for each 
month, | | 


Clifford B. (J. Am. Assoc., 


1915, v. 64, p. 1270) reports that since - 


the enactment of the Harrison law 


the number of admissions to the Phil- | 


adelphia General Hospital of cases of 
morphine and heroin addiction has 
markedly increased. In the first 68 


days of 1915 86 patients. addicted to 


heroin were admitted, while 
there was not one. 

Other cities have siniiler 
but so far as known. the 


amount of suffering has not in any 


way measured up to the results that 
were predicted by newspaper writers 
and others when the Federal anti-nar- 
cotic law was under consideration. 


Now, just a word in regard to the 


origin of drug addiction. C: E. Terry, 


city health officer of Jacksonville, Fla., 
in the report of a study of local con- 
ditions (Am. J. Public Health, 1914, 
v. 4, p. 32), states that of 213 cases 


of drug habituation studied by him 


personally their origins in the order 
of their frequency were as follows: 
_ Through physicians’ prescriptions or 
treatment personally ER, 4. 6 
per cent. 
Through the advice of acquaintances 
(for the most part themselves users), 
21.6 per cent. 
Through dissipation and: evil com- 
panions, 21.2 per cent. 


Through chronic and incurable: dis- 


ease, 2.4 per cent. 
The conclusions reached ™ ‘Terry 
agree very well with those enunciated 


the number and kind of addicts, gen- 


erally recognized as such, who use - 


narcotic drugs in comparatively large 
amounts. There is still another and a 
very pathetic side to the drug addict 
problem that has as yet received alto- 


gether too little attention. This prob- — 


lem involves the ways and means of 
generating the habit and also includes 
a consideration of the unfortunates 


who, for one reason or ‘another, feel 


compelled to continue the use of com- 


paratively small amounts: of a narcotic | 


drug. 
‘Practically all authorities are agredd 


that the continued use of cocaine is a 


vice rather than a disease, and the Fed- 


eral as well as State anti-narcotic laws 
appear to recognize this fact and pro- 


vide special safeguards to prevent the 


indiscriminate sale or ‘distribution ‘of 
even small’ amounts of cocaine or of 


preparations containing it. 

- With opium, morphine, and related 
products, on the other hand, no such 
precautions have been taken, despite the 
fact that addiction to the use of these 


drugs is’ generally recognized as a con- 


dition over which the individual ramen 
has little or no control. 

Up to the present’ time altogether too 
little authoritative information is avail- 
able regarding the origin and subsequent 


progress of the condition commonly de- 


scribed as morphinism, because physi- 
cians usually see only the fully devel- 
oped cases or the at times Spectatular 


end results. 


morphine or. opium as a 


res is secretive and generally seeks re- 


lief in ways that are destined to .make 
him an easy prey for the charlatan or 
advertising quack who promises a posi- 
tive cure with secrecy. 


Lambert, Towne, and others who arene 


made a study of drug addiction agree 


with the conclusions of Terry quoted 
above that a very large proportion of 
the persons addicted to the use of opium 
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and its alkaloids have acquired their 
habit from the thoughtless renewal of 
prescriptions containing narcotics or by 
self-medication with preparations con- 
taining comparatively small quantities of 
an ‘Opiate, 


- In this connection it may be said that 


it is not generally realized that the 


taking of even small doses of opium or 


morphine at regular intervals for a con- 
tinued length of time will be more likely . 
to develop the opium habit than the oc- — 


casional indulgence in larger quantities. 


It has been asserted (Pettey, G. 5. 


J. Am. M. Assoc., 1913, v. 61, p. 566), 


that the average person will develop an 
addiction to opium or one of its alkaloids. 
after 30 days of daily use, and that after 
the continued use of such a drug for 
‘three months or more it is practically 
impossible to discontinue its use without © 


medical aid. 


‘With these several. | 


well established, it would appear to be 


unfortunate to indorse or even to coun- 
tenance exception. clauses 1 in anti-narcotic 


laws. | 
In the. anti-narcotic ‘we 


have the possibility of an accurate sur- 


vey of existing conditions in connection 


with the use and abuse of certain nar- 
The findings, if they can > 
be made a matter of record, will place 
the blame for the illicit use of the pro- | 


cotic drugs. 


scribed drugs where it. rightfully be- 
longs, and will suggest ways and means 


for correcting existing abuses. 


To secure efficient restrictions on the 
sale and distribution of narcotics, and 
to demonstrate that they are not pri- 


marily to blame for the generation and 
continuation of the addiction referred to, 
_ pharmacists individually should not alone 


be willing to comply with existing re- 
quirements ‘under the law, but should 
see to it that others engaged in the same 
line of business comply fully with the 
spirit as well as the letter of existing 
laws and regulations. © 

There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the amounts of opium and of coca 
consumed annually in this country are 
out of all proportions to the actual need 


from such sales. 
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for medicinal purposes, but to locate the 
existing leaks the followers of all. 
branches of medicine, and particularly 
the men engaged in the practice of phar- 


‘macy, must make consistent and per- 


sistent efforts to purge themselves of 
even the suspicion of being directly or 
indirectly to blame for existing abuses. 


TEXTBOOK BUSINESS. 
Greatly exaggerated ideas prevail 
concerning the total number of text-— 


books sold in the United States each 


year and the annual profits resulting 
Confidential data 
obtained by the United States Bureau 
of Education from 43 textbook pub- 
lishers in the United States show that 
their aggregate total sales of text- 
books for use in public and private 
schools in 1913 amounted to $17,274, 
030. The aggregate for public schools, 
elementary and high, amounted to a 
$14,261,768. 
total enrollment in. ele- 
mentary and high schools for the year 
was approximately 18,609,040. Ex- 
cluding the elementary-school enroll- 
ment of California, since California 
prints its own elementary books, the 
number becomes 18,213,786. For each 


child enrolled in the public schools in 


the United States, therefore, the total 


annual sale of textbooks is 78.3 cents. 


The total expenditure per child for all 
school purposes is approximately 
$38.31. The cost of textbooks is thus 
approximately 2 per cent. of the total 
cost of maintenance, support, and 
equipment. The cost per child on the | 
school population basis (5.18 years of 
age) is 56.6 cents; the annual per 
capita cost of textbooks on the total — 
population basis is less than 15 cents. 

These figures indicate that there is 
little ground for the fear sometimes 
expressed that the introduction of free 


textbooks will add greatly to the cost. 


of the public-school system and will 
greatly increase the rate of taxation 
for school purposes. As a matter of 


fact the cost for textbooks is a rel- 
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tively sinall item in the total expendi- 
ture for school purposes. __ 


Bureau of Education officials feel 


convinced that the figures obtained 
afford a trustworthy statement of the 
real facts about the size of the school- 
book business. The 43 firms from 


which data were obtained handle prob- 
ably 99 per cent. of the total text- 


book sales in this country. Besides 
California, Kansas also now prints its 


own textbooks, but the plan was not 


in operation in 1913—Bulletin of the 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE.* 
By W.A. McDermid, 


Sales and Advertising Manager of the Ger- 
hard Mennen Chemical Co. 


“Price Maintenance” is probably the 
“livest” economic issue before 
- country today. The almost unanimous 
support of the principle by the retail 
merchants of the country, aided by the 
large group of national advertisers 
among the manufacturers, has now 
made it also one of the paramount po- 
litical issues of the day. 

It has been the subject of 
cases in the United States Supreme 
Court, and is now ensbodied in a num- 
ber of proposed Federal laws, chief of 
which is the Stevens bill. aos 

“Price Maintenance” is the privi- 
lege of the manufacturer to fix the 
rae price of his goods to consum- 

The purpose in making it legal 


is iG prevent ° ‘price cutting.” Price 
cutting is selling, at a lower price, an 


article of a known standard of value. 
‘It is therefore limited, practically, to 
advertised, trademarked goods which 
have this known value, and which 
have the widespread demand and good 
that make them attractive 
“leaders.” 


The word indicates one of 


the purposes of price cutting. It in- 


fers that these are only a part of a 
large number of equally good bar- 


gains, when nothing is farther from 
the truth. As it exists a this 


* The Modern Retailer. 


price editing on “leaders” is based on 
the deception of the buyer, for far 


from meaning a similar reduction in 
price on other goods, it really means, 
in fact it is only possible through, the 


sale of other goods at exorbitant 


profits. 
To show what.a dangerous weapon 


in unfair competition price cutting © 


really is, let us consider five classes 
of retailers and the effect of price cut- 
ting on them. The first class is the 


retailer who maintains price. He is i. 


fortunate, and he is wise. 
In a certain small but prosperous 


city of about 12,000 inhabitants there ~ 


are the usual number of stores, all of 
which are making money. No one is 


making a fortune, but the city caters 
to one of the most prosperous agricul- 
tural communities in the land, and 
each gets its share of ‘the country 
business. There are no, price wars; 
there have been none for years. The 

well-known products that we all buy | 
are for sale here, and at their normal, 


fair prices. 


There is no agreement about price, 


but a few experiments showed that a 


price war. merely cost its participants 


money, for which there was no perma- 
nent gain in customers, and no les- 


sening of competition. | 
The proprietors of these are 


leaders in the community, taxpayers, 


‘neighbors. They compete in service, 


attractiveness of stores, window trims, 
completeness of stock. They belong 
to the first and for the purpose of this 
article, the negligible class of retailers. 
They have learned that the true com- 
petition, which profits everybody, 1 is in 


service. 


Now imaginé this 
while apparently ideal, is a real one, 


invaded by the mail-order house, our 


second class of retailer. As against 
mail-order competition © our first re- 
tailer is on the spot and, as a good 
business man, he can compete fairly 


on a basis of service. At any rate, 


barring unfair price cutting, he need 
not fear destruction from this source. 
On ci other hand, so far as the mail- 
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order house does give better service 
than the local retailers can give, it is 
entitled to prosper. This is an eco- 


nomic law which its bitterest enemy 


can not deny. But when. it sells 
“leaders” below the actual wholesale 
price, it is a menace to the community, 
because it threatens the existence of 
useful citizens, and offers benefits 
which are only apparent or, at the 
most, | 


Comes now our third pee 


department store—as a class, an old 


offender in price cutting—to compete 
with the small merchants. It offers, 


one bright Monday morning, 600 pack- 
ages of a well-known article at a very 
low price—below wholesale. Investi- 
gation shows that there are less than | 
two dozen packages in stock (this is 
no hypothetical case), but the mischief 
has been done. The effect of this on 


the customer—on the other retailers’ 
business, and on the distribution and 


sales of the manufacturer of the arti- 


cle, need not be elaborated on. This 


is only one of many variations. Even 
if the goods were actually in stock, 


and sold, which is frequently the case, 
the results are the same. 
Yet here again—barring the use of 


the tempting “bargain” as a lure to | 
the unwary to tempt them to buy 


unknown values, or to infer similarly 


low values in all lines—the retailer 
need not fear. Even the relatively 


enormous financial strength of the de- 


partment store, its many resources, 


tend to react against it. The depart- 
ment store has not driven out the 


small dealer, as was predicted. He 


has thriven under its shadow. He has 


given service for which the larger in- 
Stitution is too unwieldy—too large— 


too highly organized. Give the re- 
tailer a fair margin of profit, to which 
he is entitled, and he can hold his 


_ Within the last few years the fourth 


class, and the most direct competitor 


of the independent retailer, has en- 
tered the field—the chain store. Here © 


are combined the financial resources of 
the department store and much more, 


merchandising ability, a purchasing 
power which permits the chain or 
syndicate to enter the fields of both 
jobber and manufacturer, and, above 
all, the advantages of a small store, 
efficiently manned by trained man- 
agers and salesmen, and with policy 
and systems devised by master minds. 

‘If this were all, the battle would 
still be not entirely an unequal one, 
and certainly the law of economics, 
and the public interest, both demand 
that the most efficient service shall 
survive. No sentiment can prevent it 
from surviving and, of necessity some- 


times, crushing the inefficient. 


But many chain stores are not con- 
tent with competition on a service 
basis, or on a basis of efficiency or 
real vats. A war of extermination 
starts, with price cutting as the wea- 


pon. The rapid growth of such stores 


shows how powerful is_ the. attack. 


The independent retailer, no matter 


how efficient he may be, goes down, 


not before the better business man, 


nor the better merchant, but before 
the longer purse—the ability to lose 
money for a longer time. With com- 
petition removed, the loss is recouped 
by higher prices. 

It does not take ; an alarmist to see 
visions of a retailing monopoly domi- 
nating the field, if it is permitted in- 
definitely to destroy by price cutting. 

There is the fifth retailer—the inde- 
pendent who cuts prices. ‘There are 
not behind him either the finances nor 
the far-sighted purpose of the chain 


‘store in his compaign. He has picked 
up an edged tool, and will ultimately 
cut himself with it. He has everything 


to lose and nothing to gain, because 
even could he secure a monopoly, he 
has not the resources to maintain it. 
He invites another competitor to at- 
tack him, and so on ad infinitum. 

We have not considered the manu- 
facturer—the actual theft (which the 
courts will soon come to recognize) of . 
a value in his business by the price - 
cutter, nor the unfair (and some day 
criminal) use made of his selling ef- 


forts in the retailers’ behalf. 
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INDIAN NAMES, 


_ Foreigners traveling through the Uni- 
ted States express surprise that the pic- — 


turesque Indian names of places. have 


been erased to make room forthe un- 
meaning classical appellations found in 
Grecian and Roman history. The 
erasure was due to the fact that the 

close of the 18th century and the be- 
ginning of the 19th were inundated by 
a classical flood. Architects built 
churches and mansions after classic 
temples, and Government land offices 


sent out surveyors who thought it “good — 


form” to select names for counties and 


towns from the historic places of Italy 


and Greece. Mrs. Sigourney, years ago, 
protested against the erasure, and rang 


the changes on a score of Indian names, 
ending each stanza with the refrain, “Ye > 


cannot wipe them out.” In New Eng- 


land many of the red man’s names have — 


been retained, and the. list below, with 
‘the translation. of the names, shows 
that they are ‘both picturesque and de- 
scriptive: 

Memphremagog—Lake of abundance. 

_Chicopee—Birch-bark place. 

Skowhegan—Spearing. 
Chautauqua—Foggy place. 

_ Adirondacks—Iroquois name of. the 
Algonquin signifying, “He eats bark.” 
Damariscotta—Alewife place. 

Cocheco—Very rapid or violent; 

plied to. falls or — on various 
streams. 
Ammonoosuc—Fish-story river. 
Menan—Island. 
Aroostook—Good river. 
Nashua—Between (the rivers). 
Winooski—Beautiful stone river. 
Housatonic—Stream beyond the moun- 
tains. 

Massachusetts—About the great hills. 

Pawtuxet—At the little falls. 

Saranac—River that flows under a 
rock. 

Pemigewasset — place of 
pines. 

Merrimac—Swift water. 

_ Winnipiseogee—Land of the beauti- 
ful Take: 

Shetucket—The between ‘the 
Tivers. 


~ Quinebaug—Long Pond, 


_Chochituate—Land on or ‘near falls 


or rapid streams. 
-Katahdin—The highest place. 


Nahant—At the point. 


-Ossipee—Strong river. 
 Wiscasset—Place of yellow. pine. 
Monadnock—The spirit’s place. 
Piscataqua—Great | deer river. 
Cohasset—Place of pines. 
Kearsarge—Pine mountain. 
Quins igamon for 
pickerel. 
Passamaquoddy—Great place for pa 
lock. 
Contoocook—Crow river. 
Kennebunk—Long water place. 
Umbagog—Clear lake. 
~Kennebec—Long lake. 
Pawtucket—At the falls. 
Norridgewock—Place of deer. 
‘Passumpaic—Much clear river. 


Sagadahoc — Ending-place — i, e., 


mouth of the Kennebec. 


‘CONTROL FOOD COLORS. 
A Food Inspection. Decision has been 


issued by the U. S: Department of 


Agriculture permitting the use of Tar- 
trazine in coloring food products. In- 


vestigations have shown this color to be 


harmless and suitable for coloring foods. 
It is manufactured in large quantities 
in the United States. Seven other coal- 
tar dyes have been permitted in foods 


‘since the enactment of the Food and 


Drugs Act. Samples of all dyes certi- 


fied by the manufacturers are exam- 
ined in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
only such dyes permitted as are free 
‘from impurities and harmful substances. 


_ Another decision has recently been 
issued making more stringent require- 
ments in reference to the certification 
of coal-tar dyes when mixed with sub- 
stances not coal-tar dyes. This decision 
provides that hereafter the manufac- 
turer shall deposit with the Secretary of 


Agriculture a declaration that every 


package in which any such mixture is 
sold shall have a plain and conspicuous 


statement of the quantity or proportion : 


of the certified rer present in the mix- 
ture. | 
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PROCESS OF. TOUGHENING OR- 
-DINARY FILTER PAPER. 


There has been some difficulty in 
_- obtaining hardened filter paper. Wm. 
R, Rankin, after experimenting with 


various treatments, finds that the fol- 
lowing will give good results: © 
Good filter paper is dipped in nitric 


acid sp. gr. 1.42, drained quickly and 
then placed in running water to re- 


move most of the acid; then dipped in 
.) per cent. ammonia water to com- 


_ pletely neutralize all acid. The paper 


is next washed in running water and 
partially dried between blotting paper, 


and finally in a water oven at 100° C.; 


when dry, the paper is again subjected 
to the same process. In the treatment 


per cent. 


paper SO a hard, 
smooth ‘surface and will permit a 


liquid‘ to pass through very quickly, 


when used for filtration of 


the A. Ph. A. 


FEDERAL TESTS OF ORANGE BASE. 


According to reports from Tulare coun- 
ty, E. M. Chase of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is making preliminary arrange- 
ments for again conducting a series of 


orange tests in that county to secure addi- 


tional data on which to base a Federal 
standard for shipments of oranges in in- 
terstate commerce. _ 


‘Last year the Government 


set a standard at eight parts of acid and 


one of sugar, and it is unofficially under- 
stood this standard will be maintained dur- 


- ing the present shipping season. 


A force of his men will be put to work 


in Butte county to do more detailed work 


there. Butte county people are known to 
object to the eight-to-one standard, since it 
has: resulted in cftting them out of the 
early market, and it is believed in that 


section that a continuation of the experi- 


ments there is to be made to learn wheth- 
er there is merit in the Butte contention 


that a color standard should be added to 
that. of sugar and acid. 


C, G, Church, who in charge last 


year, will again head the force in. the Por- 


terville laboratory, in which the Tulare 
county experiments will be made. 


HILGARD. LIVED TO SEE GREAT 
_ WORK HONORED. 


Famous Did 

Not Pass Away Until World 

‘Achievements. | 


By James ‘H. Wilkins. 
Few, who are pioneers in a new 


| field, live to see the seeds they planted 


grow, or even to know, surely. that 
they will grow. | | 
‘The late Professor E. W.. Hilgard 


was one of the rare exceptions to this 


rule. _ When he began his great life 


work over forty years ago at the Uni-- 
of the paper precaution must be exer- _. ae 


-cised, as the cellulose of the paper has 
been nitrated, and if the temperature 
in drying the paper is too high, it is 
apt to char suddenly. The shrinkage 
of the paper amounts to about ten 


versity of California in applying the 
science of chemistry to the practice 


of agriculture, there were very few 


who took him seriously. The jocular | 
made merry with his soil tests, ‘and 
his “cow. college” ranked as a stand- 


ing joke, just below the mother-in- 


law. And it is sad to say that. there 


were more doubting Thomases among — 
the farmers of California than in any 
other class. The very thought that a 
quiet, mild-mannered gentleman, pot-— 
tering over phials and chemicals, 
could teach them anything about — 
culture, was intolerable. 

Under such conditions, progress was | 
necessarily slow. For years the col- 
lege of agriculture was a sort of 


Botany Bay for slipshod students who 
hoped to flunk through a compara- 
tively easy-going department. But 


when the movement began that has 


revolutionized agriculture the world 


over, the recognition of Professor Hil- 


gard’s services was neither slow nor 
stinted. It was his privilege to see 


the old “cow college” grow into one 
of the greatest and most serviceable 


institutions in the State. 


His scientific researches have been 
the basis of many valuable inventions, 
to say nothing of the tremendous im- 
petus he gave to the fundamental in- 


dustry of mankind. His name will be 
gratefally remembered as long as the 
- University of California endures. 
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PHARMACIST 
ALL FARM JS: FAILURE, ‘AS- 


SERTS U. S. 


of Government Shows 
That Farming Is Profitable Only 


When Intensive and on 


‘Wei Jan. 13.—The 
fai: fallacy, in other words, the fact 
_ that under present conditions the 
small farm is hot the ideal of Ameri- 


can agriculture, is. to be exposed by 
the Department of ‘Agriculture in due 


come as a shock and disappointment 
to many who have been agitating 
“back to the land” without regard to 
the economic facts of the land as a 
source of livelihood. In an advance 


notice of this bulletin the. department 
“Under the conditions which 
- prevail on the average American farm, 


Says.” 


tory profit varies directly with the 
_ number of acres farmed, according to 


— farm management specialists in the 
departments. This statement.is sub- 
stantiated by figures gathered in the 


course of a survey which has recently 


i been made by the department of a por- 
tion of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


This is probably the first time that 


an official and thorough study of this 


question has been made, and the re- 


sults, which will be discussed at length 
in a bulletin to be issued later, will be 


perused with interest by all small 


farmers, present and prospective. The 


idea is prevalent that the small farm 
is the best kind of farm both from 


the point of view of the public and 


Numerous legislative measures and 
numerous real estate schemes are 


| based on this fallacy, which like many 


theories about farming, has_ been 


formed without mae regard to the 


facts. 
Too ‘Much 


It appears that the small farm 


which carries on the general farming 
business labors under a fixed handicap 


‘This exposure will. 


the business is very insecure. 
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which is inherent in its size. Here 


are the figures which prove the point: 


On farms of from thirty to forty 
acres, $15 worth of machinery on an 


average was required for each crop. 
Qn farms of 160 acres and over, the 


machinery investments. per acre re- 


quired for successful agriculture cost _ 
$9. Again; on the small farms, one 
horse .was needed for every nine acres 
as compared with one horse for more 
than seventeen acres on the larger | 

holdings. | 


In spite of this increased 
investment per acre, the investigators 


declared, the small farms were not so 


well equipped with labor saving ma- 
chinery as were the larger ones. | 
Again, as might be expected from 
these figures, the average labor in- 


come on farms of from thirteen to 


forty acres was $240, as against $1575 
for farms of over 160 acres, indicating 


clearly that there is less profit on 
small farms than on large, proper se 
ate to their size. 


“Very small farms,” 
declares the department, “are difficult 
to make successful anywhere, and it is. 
only the exceptional man who is equal 
to the task. They must always be de- 
voted to the most intensive types of | 
farming, and the products of most — 
kinds of intensive farming fluctuate 
greatly in volume and price, so that 
The 
danger is greatly magnified if the 
small farm is situated a long distance 
from the market, for prices for their 
products do not have to fall very far 


until the transportation charges wipe | 
out all profits. 


Even in the vicinity 
of the better markets these small 
farms succeed only in localities where 


_ they have distinct advantages for the 
from the point of view of the farmer. 


particular type of aomnitig which they 
follow.” 


While the Pdbesieaint of Agricul- 
ture is, of course, interested in en- 


couraging farming and the productiv- 


ity of the soil, it is not at all averse 
to discouraging persons from going 
into farming unless it is reasonably 
certain that they can succeed. Of- 


ficials of the department have realized | 
for some time that a great deal of 
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hatin j is being by the general ad- 
vertising of farming as a business into 
which anyone, without training or 
capital, can go at any time. Unques- 
tionably the publication of the bulletin 
above referred to will bring criticism 
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ment, but in the long run intelligent 
farmers will probably agree that farm- 
ing is to be promoted by the elimina- 
tion ‘of ‘unit. 


‘CANDY BEATS. TOBACCO. 

It is reported that Arizonans are eat- 

ing more candy and smoking fewer 
cigars since the State went dry. 

Cigar salesmen say that their ina, 
has suffered a tremendous slump since 
the first of the year. Some of them 

place their loss as high as 50 per cent. 
They claim that the abolition of the sa- 
loon, and with it the saloon _ stand, 
is. responsible. 

Hil | “One would think that men would 

— smoke even more cigars. when deprived 

| | of liquid stimulants,” said one salesman. 

fas “They don’t, though. I figure that I 
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with the saloon men. The tobacco re- 
— tailers not connected with saloons are 
the same business that they: did 
last year.” 

- Travelers for candy siidiatiibiaeecs re- 


their wares. Confectioners tell the same 
s.ory. In Tucson, Phoenix and other 
cities the number of soda fountains and 
soft drink stands has approximately 
doubled since January 1, and most of 
appear to be doing well. 
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Phasmacists . and the Revenue 
Department are becoming very intimate 
and in some districts quite chummy. A 
few pharmacists have objected to being 
classed as retail liquor dealers and have 
endeavored to display their internal rev- 


Internal revenue stamps, covering tobacco 
and cigars, have never worried pharma- 
cists. particularly, nor should the stamps 
required under the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Law. The only manner in which a phar- 
macist can get away from the liquor deal- 
stamp is: to refuse to be a liquor 
dealer in the eyes of the Government. 


lish monetary system” 


from. certain sources upon the depart- 


have lost the business that I used to do 


port a great increase in the demand for 


enue stamps in as dark a corner as possi- — 
ble without evading the law of publicity. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Mr. Massey’s reference to the 
in comparison 
with the decimal monetary system of 
the United States and. several, other 
countries, invites. attention to a pos- 
sibility of the greatest interest to ad- 
vocates of the metric system. Re- 


cently in an address at Philadelphia, 


Thomas Lamont said: “Inevitably 
we shall become a creditor nation in- 


stead of a debtor nation; and such a 


development would certainly tend to 
bring about the dollar instead of the 


pound “sterling as the international 
_ basis of exchange.” 


“It is reasonably 
safe to say that the dominance of 
London as the financial center of the 
world and the pound sterling as the 
international basis of exchange has — 
been a strong factor in restraining — 
Great Britain from adopting the 

metric system, and the close trade 
and financial relations ‘between Great 


Britain and the United States have > : 


kept us more tolerant of the archaic 
English system of weights and meas- 
ures than we might have been other- 
wise. With the dollar supplanting the 
pound sterling in adjusting interna- 
tional exchange the clumsy and con- 
fusing features of the English system 
of weights and measurés would be- 
come more glaringly apparent, and 
England as well as the United States 
would see more clearly the very great 
advantages of having a decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures as well 
as a decimal monetary system. From 


present indications it is not improba- 


ble that the American dollar, given 


new power and character by world 


events, will lead the way to prac- 


tically world adoption of the interna- " 


tional metric system. 


Bes « we live right, we will become right, 
and all things will come right. To live: 
right is to make all wrongs right. To 
help othérs' to live right is to"help your- 
self up the ladder. To shove your neigh- 
‘bor down the ladder is a wasted oppor- 
tunity which you will later regret. — 
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EFFECTS OF SELECTION ON ALKA- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the 
title,, “Some. Effects on the ‘Production 


of Alkaloids in Belladonna,” the United 
States Department. of Agriculture, in Bul- 


—letin 306, gives the results of a series of 
tests on controlling pollination of first and 


second generation plants with especial at- 


tention to cross-pollination and close-pol-— 
lination. Following are the conclusions : 


reached in the bulletin: 


It having been established in se previ- 
ous investigation that a wide range of 


variation exists in.the alkaloidal content 
of belladonna plants, the present investi- 


gation was undertaken to determine 
whether the characteristic of alkaloid pro- 


duction is transmissible to the progeny 
through seed and whether the character is 


changed by vegetative propagation. The 


results thus far show that the first-genera- 
tion plants secured from seed: of cross- 


pollinated selected individuals display the 
characteristic of the maternal parent with 


| regard to alkaloid productivity. This con- 
dition is generally true at all. stages of 
growth during a season and also” for at 


least two. successive seasons. Close pol- 
lination of the parent plant has shown 
only a moderate influence on the. trans- 


mission of this characteristic. 
Second-pollination plants from cross-pol- 
lination have been grown at Arlington, 
Va., Madison, Wis., and Timmonsville, 
ee He C. and at all three stations they have 
displayed the relative alkaloid-producing 


tendencies evident in the original parent 


plant and the generation preceding. 
While the plants at the different locali- 


ties. showed a parallel relationship toward 
each other, there was considerable differ- 
in the general quantity of alkaloids 


produced. Thus, in the case of Madison 
and Arlington, where two pickings were 
made at fairly corresponding stages of 
growth, it was found that the Madison 


plants yielded more alkaloids than those 


at Arlington. At Timmonsville the yield 
was still greater than at Madison, but here 
only one picking was: made, and it is 
hardly possible to make a true compari- 
son. Nothing definite developed to indi- 
cate that a relationship exists between the 
amount of precipitation and sunshine and 
the percentage of alkaloids produced. 


Plants were grown from cuttings, and — 


at two stages of their growth these plants 

showed a marked tendency to display the 

same characteristic regarding alkaloid pro- 

duction as the plants from which they 

- ‘were propagated and the original parents 
of those plants. 


THE PEARSITE COMPANY, 


[Special to Paint, Oil and Drug Review.] 
_ Much interest has been taken by the — 


Kentucky trade in the reports of de- 


velopments in the case of the Pearsite 


-Company’s operations at Cannel City, 


Ky., where a plant is under construction 
for manufacture of dyes from cannel 
coal: It is stated, according to late in- 
formation from the seat of operations, 


that the new plant will be completed 
and in operation by the first of Novem-_ 
ber and predictions as to a large output — 
are made by those connected with the 


company. 


Pearse, an. English chemist, have per- 


fected the process and are interested in 
the company, which has been incorpo- 
rated in Delaware with $2,000,000 cap- 

ital; H. P. Bope, of being re 


president. 


The company, it is is prepared 
to spend $1,000,000 i in completion of the 


plant and has contracted with the Ken- 
tucky Block Cannel Coal Co. for 500 


tons of coal daily. In addition to the 
dyes, some half a hundred other by- 


products will be obtained. It is the plan 


of the company to produce the six colors 


which have been worked out—black, 


blue, green, red, purple and yellow—in ne 
bulk and to market them through a 


New York concern which will put the 
dyes out blended and in convenient 
form;.all possible shades being obtain- 


able by combinations of the original 


colors. Production to the value of $2,- 


000,000 annually is expected i promo- 


ters of the company, . 


CIGARETTES AND THEIR ANALYSIS 

Bulletin No..2 of the Agricultural 
Commission of Ohio is an interesting 
report of work done by Azor Thurston, 
pharmacist of Grand Rapids, Ohio, and 
chemist of the commission, on the sub- 


ject of cigarettes. The work was started 
to find out how true was the rumor 


Large cylindrical furnaces. in which 
crushed cannel coal will be oxidized are 
being built, the oils resulting to be dis- 
tilled and treated by a special process -_ 
the dye house. Dr. Charles H. Gage, 
formerly of California, and Arthur L. 
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that manufactured cigarettes 
opiates, and the concltisions of Mr. 
Thurston were as follows: 


1, No added medicinal Mibtacien of a 
narcotic nature was found in the tobacco. 


2. The tobacco products were found to 


be slightly lower in nicotine than the 


average leaf tobacco. 
3. The papers were fous: to be belied 


with the carbonates and oxides of calcium, 
aluminum and magnesium; added propaily 
to regulate the burning qualities. 


4. The well known evil effects of habit-— 


ual cigarette smoking must be attributed 
to the inhalation of the. smoke or the 
products of combustion rather than to any 
added narcotic in either the tobacco or pe 


papers. 


The bulletin contains reports of sans: 
ses of cigars, chewing tobacco and to- 
bacco leaves, and of 26 brands of cigar- 
ettes; details of analytical procedure ; 
and a valuable and voluminous bibli- 


ograph 


| “AMERICANS HAVE LOST VI- 


RILITY.” 


have “lost virility and 
are becoming effeminized,” in the opin- 


ion of Dr. Charles W. Burr of 1918 | 
Spruce street, Philadelphia, professor | 
of mental diseases at the University 


of Pennsylvania. He further asserts 
that the health of the country is be- 
ing affected disadvantageously by the 


fads and follies of “the ‘little si al 


of ~serious thinkers.” 


The arraignment of those who 
“worship the god of newness” is 


made in an article by Dr. Burr ap- 


pearing in the current issue of the 
New York Medical Journal under 


the caption, “Adolescent, Insanity and 


National Health.” Among other state- 
ments in the article is the following: 

“A nation’s breakdown is foreshad- 
owed by increasing degeneration in 
Frequently the degener- 
ate themselves, overrefined, overcul- 
tured, oversensitive, mistake disease 
for health and interpret as signs of 


progress things which really prog- 


nosticate racial death. The more in- 


telligent and softer bred among them 


mistake running around in a circle, 


ter. 
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a great noise ‘atid preaching 
altruism for progress, and are as hap-- 


py as a puppy chasing its tail and 


thinking it is going to set something 
when it gets it.” | 

Dr, Burr also asserts that such 
people mistake unrest for scientific in- 


- Quisitiveness, that they have no re- 
spect for the teachings of history and 


that “we in this country suffer more 
than some other parts of the world 


from the self-appointed improvers of 


the machinery of the universe, be- 


cause every man’s opinion is as ee 
as another’s. 
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He remarks further ‘there is ; 
more social and mental unrest in 


America than there ever been 


in ‘its history. 


DRIVING THE FLAG FROM THE 


SEAS. 
way Secretary Redfield 


may interpret the meaning of the 
provisions of the Seamen's Act will 


not change either the spirit or letter 
of the law, says the Maritime Regis- 
‘The law stands as it is written 
and it is not within the power ot 
the Secretary to change its meaning 
in order that its injury to shipping 
may be lessened. 

In regard to the withdrawal of the 
Pacific 


Secretary claims that this company 


should first have tried the law be- 
fore, going out of business, and lays 


its action to the fact that its ships : 
could be sold at a good price. | 

This assumption on the part of Mr. | 
Redfield is denied by, the president 
of the company, who states that 


during the eleven years that the Sea- 


men’s bill was pending it was opposed 
with all earnestness by those whom 


it would injure. 


Respecting the sale of the ships he | 
also says: “The same reasons which 


-ymereased the value of ships would 


have made the Pacific Mail unwilling 
to part with its vessels and abandon 


a business which it had been engaged — 


in for years if the intolerable restric- 


Mail Steamship Company’s 
vessels from the Pacific trade the 
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tions ‘of the ba Follette bill had not 
deprived it of any choice in the mat- 
“Instead | attempting to defend the 


 Seamen’s Act Secretary Redfield 


might better give his attention to 
securing the repeal of this pernicious 


law. This is the only way by which 


the Administration may be extricated 


from the embarrassing situation which | 
is the result of having permitted the — 


enactment of this law, the direct ef- 
fect of which will be to exterminate 
the little that remains of American 
oversea 


IMPROVED COPRA CURING IN 
PHILIPPINES. 


of Agriculture officials at 
| Manila have returned from inspecting 
a modern copra drying plant recently 
constructed in the center of a big 
coconut district near Magdalena, La- 
guna Province. This plant cost about 
$10,000, according to the statement of 


the proprietor, and is probably the 


most modern plant i in the Philippines. 
The building has concrete. floors and 
walls and an iron roof, and is practi- 
cally fireproof. The drying plant con- 
sists of a row of 36 connected ovens, 


each with. ‘a capacity of six big trays 


of coconuts. The capacity of the plant 


is estimated at 150 piculs (20,000 


_ pounds) of copra every 24 hours. The 
copra is dried by hot air from a fur- 
nace which is fed by coconut husks. 


_ This hot air is forced through the 
ovens by a big revolving fan, which is. 


run by an oil engine. The floor of the 
‘ovens is of sand, which helps to hold 


the heat. Big perforated pipes extend 


at the top from oven to oven, thus 
equalizing the distribution of the hot 
air. An excellent quality of white 
copra is produced. The factory has 
only been in operation a short time, 
and none of the copra has been mar- 
keted, but it is of such excellent qual- 
ity that it is sure to command a fancy 
price.—Manila Daily Bulletin. 
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OSAGE ORANGE A NEw: DYE. 


Dr. Thomas N. Norton, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce expert who is 


studying dyestuff and potash condi- 


tions at the Custom House, announced 
that a new American natural dye, 
osage orange, will be exhibited by 
the department in New York shortly.- 


Osage orange promises to be one 
of the few natural dyes that will be 


able permanently to compete with the 
aniline colors, which we have had to 


buy from Germany. Made from wood 


obtainable in Texas and Oklahoma, it 


is really not an orange, but a yellow 
shade and a substitute for fustic, also 


a natural dye from wood which grows | 
in Jamaica and Mexico. This country 
can furnish from 40,000 to 50,000 tons 


of osage orange a year, it is computed, 


and deliver it f. o. b. at Atlantic ports : 
for $10 to $14 a ton, as against $18 to | 


$20 a ton for fustic before the war. 
An additional handicap on fustic is its 
present war price, which is nearly 


double’ the normal. The supply of 
osage orange available is more than 


double this country’ s consumption of 
fustic. 

The first of the new 
osage orange dye discovered at the 


Government laboratories in Madison, 


Wis., was made at the National Chem- 
ical Manufacturers’ exhibit in New 


York. It showed that this dye is 


purer and more uniform than fustic, 
which varies, as it is brought from 
Jamaica or Mexico, but does not pos- 


sess the fastness of logwood... Tests 
are now being made by the Stamford 


Manufacturing Company to determine 


the proper concentration for use for 


different purposes and with different 


textile fibers. 


DISSIPATION LIMITED. 
“You don’t dissipate, do you?” asked 


the physician, as he made ready for 
tests. “Not a fast liver, or bata 


of that sort?” 
The little man hesitated a iit. 


looked a bit frightened, then replied 


in a small, piping voice: “I sometimes 
chew a little gum.”—Collier’s Weekly. 
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THE CONSTITUTION: ¢ OF THE ATOM. 


The subject of the constitution of the 
atom has come into extreme prominence 


—great advances have been made—while 
much light has been thrown on the ulti- 
mate structure of matter. Years ago, dur- 


ing’ the persistent and systematic fraction- 


ation of yttrium, I explained that I had 
succeeded in separating the atoms of the 
so-called elements into groups; these 
groups undoubtedly exhibited different 


pliosphorescent spectra and presumably 
had different atomic weights, although, 


from the chemical point of view, all the 
groups behaved similarly. I concluded 
that, of the lines and bands of the com- 
pound spectrum of an element, some are 
furnished by certain atoms and some by 
others. I. pointed out that this was not 
likely to be an isolated case—that prob- 
ably in all. ‘so-called elements the whole 
spectrum does not come from all the 


-atoms—that different spectral rays come 
from different atoms, which may be in-— 


terpreted to mean that there are definite 


differences in the internal motions of the 


several groups of which the atoms of a 
chemical element consist. I ventured to 
suggest a possible explanation of these 


facts, based on the assumption that acting 
on the original protyle were two forces— 


one. of the character of time, accompanied 


by a lowering of temperature, while the 
other, swinging to and fro like a pendulum, 


and having periodic cycles of ebb and flow, 


rest’ and activity, would be intimately | 
connected with the force of electricity. - I 
arrived at a presentation of the elements 
on a lemniscate. path which seemed to me 
to throw. some light on the question of 


their genesis. My researchés seemed to 
show that the persistence of the ultimate 
character, the eternal self-existence, the 
fortuitous origin of the chemical elements, 
could no longer be at ua merely as 
probable. 

Apparently bodies exist ‘possess 
close upon the same atomic weights and 
combine in definite proportions. with other 
substances and yet exhibit. certain minute 


differences. For these substances, which 


are capable of being isolated and identi- 
fled, I suggested the name “meta-ele- 
ments.” Thus, there appears to me to be 


a gradation of molecules of different ranks 


between the atom and*the compound, 
and these aggregations of atoms in cer- 
tain circumstances might well. pass for 
simple elementary bodies. 

In recent years the old idea of the ‘lit 
mate atom ‘as a solid particle, ‘spherical or 


otherwise; has slowly, almost  impercepti-— 
bly, given way to the more rational con- 
ception of a minute planetary or “Saturn- 
ian 


system of dazzling complexity; the 
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conception is many-minded, aided: here and 
there by facts that failed to fall in with 
the old lines of thought. Among the 
most prominent men through which the 
new conception has come to light, we have 
Kelvin, Stoney, Thomson, more re- 
cently, headed by: Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
a host of vigorous workers in the new 
science of radioactivity, who have built 


up a conception of atomic physics often 


“hard to be understood,” but that prob-— 
ably is a move in the right direction. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford supposes the atom to 
be composed of a nuclear positive. charge, 
exceedingly small compared with the 
sphere of action of the atom, and consist-_ 
ing of a number of unit charges. Sur- 


rounding this nucleus is an external shell 
in which a number of separate negative 
electrons are distributed. .Professor soddy, 


whose name “is closely: associated ‘with 


that of Sir Ernest Rutherford, is one of 


the earliest workers in radioactivity, and 
has developed a theory of the chemistry 
of the radio-elements based upon the peri- 
odic law and a modified form of lemnis- 
cate spiral where the existence of pseudo- 
elements having slightly different atomic 
weight but identical chemical properties 
are. set out. These “isotopic” elements 


: occupy the same place in the periodic 


table. He has thus arrived, by a totally 
different path from the one I traveled, at 


the conception of an element having atoms | 


of different weight, though chemically 


identical. The theory has recently received | 


some confirmation by the analyses of the 
lead that is found in. the minerals. pitch- 
blende, thorianite, etc. In’ my own labor-_ 


atory a spectroscopic examination of the 
lead from Cornwall pitchblende has shown 


traces of thallium not found in pure assay 
lead. The unexpected presence of this 
element may have some bearing © on the - 
slightly different atomic ‘weight values 
recorded for the lead extracted from the 


-radio-minerals. 


Without risking a charge, un- 
duly optimistic, I think I may believe we 


are on the brink of striking developments 
in our knowledge of the structure of the 


elusive atom. Whatever may be the out- 
come of researches now prosecuted with 
so mutch zeal and success, r feel that Ad- 
dison was speaking with the voice of 
prophetic truth when, more’ than a 


dred years ago, he said: 


. “Every atom isa standing. miracle and 
endamia with such qualities as could not. 
be impressed upon it by a Power and a 
Wisdom less than infinite.’”—-From ‘the ad- 


dress of the president of the Royal Soci- | 
ety, Sir. William Crookes,-at.the anniver- 


sary meeting on November 30th, and print- 
ed in Nature. 
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a ARE WE IN PERIL OF OVER- 
EDUCATION? 


By CHAS. F. THWING, LL.D, 


President Western Reserve 
| University. . 
| Education is, in fact. or in result, 
the power of thinking. 
Are men in danger of thinking with 


too much comprehensiveness or too 
close or too serious- 


Education: is, in or result, an 
acquaintance with the best that man 


_ has achieved or r suffered 1 in or Tejoiced 


over. 


Are men in danger of a. Rhowledge. 


too extended or too thorough of all 
human conditions and elements? 


Education represents a training in 


liberty unto liberty. 
Man is in peril of either license or 
of civic slavery. But is he in peril 
of over-education in liberty? 


Education is enlarged sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men. 


ae stands for human catholicity. 


Are men in peril of being too broad 
in their feelings toward all men? 
Are they 1 in danger of being too demo- | 


cratic? 
Education for fitting a boy 


or girl for a sphere; the greater the 


future sphere the better the education 


should be. Is there peril that one 


will be fitted for a sphere with an apt- 


ness too exact or an efficiency too 


creat? 


Education consists in the! discipline 


of enthusiasms, in the regulation of 
passion, in the guidance of emotions. 
Is there peril that this will 
be too restrictive? — 


Education results in the 


ment and enrichment of character, 
‘in the transmutation of idols into 
worthy ideals. | 

Is there peril that character will be- 
come too noble? | 


Education is a training in wisdom. | 


Its symbol is the owl; is it because 


the owl sees under conditions in 


which it is hard to see? Is there 


peril that men will become overwise? 


Education stands for the cardinal 


tice. 


Is there sedi that men wilt become 


too brave or too or too 


just? | 
Education for. gtaces. 


patience and love and appreciation. 
Is there a peril. that man will love 


his brother too deeply or be too pa- — 


tient with his brother’s faults or too 


appreciative | of" his” brother’ S excel- 


lence? 
‘Education stands for the: 


man. Is there peril that humanity 


will hive too many men whose. in- 


tellect is conscientious and whose 
conduct i is too thoroughly permeated 


with a sense of duty, or whose man- 


ners are too considerate of others? © 
Education stands for service for 
men. Is there peril that man will Lae 
too much for his fellows? 
When the question, Are we in n peril 


of being overeducated? is asked, it 


is a false conception of education 
which lies in the- questioner’s mind. 
It is a conception of education as a 

fad, a foible and exotic, which belongs | 
to afew. When education is properly 


interpreted it is plain that an over- 
supply, in either the fact or in the 
result, is. quite as unreasonable and 
impossible as. an oversupply of health, 
or of good sight, or of strength. — 


There is a danger of an 
which is narrow, indifferent, super- 
ficial, remote from life, which results - 
in gentle condescensions, in annoying 
arrogance, in pitiful presumptions. 


But of an excess of proper education 
there is and never can be any danger. 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES. 
The commission form of govern- 


ment is in effect in 81 of the 204 cities 


of over 30,000 inhabitants. Civil serv-. 


ice regulations are applied to the ap- 
pointment of policemen in 122 such 
cities, including all those of more 
than 300,000 inhabitants. Policewomen 


are employed in 26 cities. Municipal 


prohibition prevails in 15 cities, state 
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prohibition in 17, and county and 
parish prohibition in 3, In 15 cities 
certain saloons are licensed to sell 
malt liquors only. These are a few of 
the significant and interesting facts 
which will be brought out in a report 
under the title of ““General Statistics 
of Cities, 1915,” to be issued in the 
near future by Director Sam L. Rog- 
ers, of the Bureau of the Census, De- 


partment of Commerce, and compiled 
under the direction of Mr. Starke M. 
Grogan, chief statistician for ‘statistics 
of cities. 


The commission of govern- 
ment now prevails in no fewer than 81. 


of the 204 cities estimated to have 
30,000 inhabitants or more in 1915. 
These cities are scattered throughout 
26 states, in addition to the District 


of Columbia, ranging from Massachu- 
‘setts to Washington and from South 


Carolina to California. Five of them 
are in New England, 27 in other 


northern states east of the Mississippi, 


16 in northern states between the 


Mississippi and the Pacific coast 
states, 9 in the Pacific coast states, 


and 24 in the South. 
The largest city at ‘present oper- 


ating under the commission form 
government is New Orleans, whose 


population is estimated at about 365,- 
000; but Buffalo, with a population of 


about 460,000, has recently voted to 
inaugurate this system on January 
1, 1916. Next in order are Washing- 
D. -C., with nearly 350,000 in- 
habitants; Portland, Ore., with about 
_ 260,000, and Denver, with about 250,- - 


In these cities the commissions 
range in size from three to seven 
members. Those in St. Paul and 
Omaha have seven « members each; 
those in San Diego, Cal., and Fort 
Worth, Texas, six each; and that in 


other commissions are composed of 
either three or five members, the great 
majority having five. The salaries 


paid municipal commissioners range 
from $500 a year in Jackson, Mich., 


All the 


and Springfield, Ohio, to $7,000° a 


year in Birmingham, Ala., and their 
terms of office vary from one to four 


years. 


A NEW IMMUNIZATION | 
THEORY. 


According to a new theory of im- | 
munization against bacterial disease 
evolved by Drs. Henry Smith Wil-. 
liams and James Wallace Beveridge, 


two New York physicians, the red and 


white corpuscles of the blood are the 
chief agents that protect human organ- 


isms against the ravages of bacteria, 


and this they have termed the proteo- 


‘morphic theory. These investigators 


believe that the white corpuscles — deal 
with the unbroken proteins that they 
may come in contact with, whether they 
be of bacterial or dietetic origin, and 
that the ed corpuscles, deal with the 


partially cleaved molecules. of protein. 
In other words, the business of. thd 4 


white corpuscle is to break down or 
cleave this protein molecule, not syn- 
thetize it. And in summing up, Amer- 
ican Medicine condenses their state- 


‘ment: “In this view, then, the red blood 
corpuscles have an immunizing function 


strictly complementary to that of the 
white blood corpuscles, and no less im- 


portant. One legion of cells co-operates 


with the other, each having its own 
special field. The white corpuscle deals 
with all formed bodies and full-sized 
protein molecules of foreign type that s! 
make their way into the blood stream. © 
The red blood corpuscle deals with the 
latter cleavage products of protoplas- 
mic activity. In carrying out their re- 
spective tasks, the leucocyte supple- 
ments the work of the ferments of the 
digestive tract; the red corpuscle sup- — 
plements the work of the leucocyte and 
relieves the ultimate tissues in consider- 
able measure of the task of protecting 


‘themselves against small-moleculed ni- 


trogen products that might prove narn- 
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MAKES PLANTS DO WONDERS. | 
LONDON.—Jack’s_ celebrated beanstalk 
is likely to be rivaled by Professor W. B. 
Bottomley, who has astonished agricul- 


turists here with plants grown in peat 
treated with bacteria. He believes that the 
same process can be applied to. wheat- 


growing as well. 
Bottomley has been conducting his ex- 
periments on the roof of King’s College 
building, in the very heart of London. He 
doubles, and trebles the size of — and 
their fruit. 

He started the soil, with a 
culture of bacteria obtained from the root 


of leguminous plants. Soil so treated, it. 


was found, greatly increased the nitrogen- 
- ous matter in the earth and produced more 
nodules on the roots. Peat was found to 
be the best medium for the bacteria. 

- From eighteen plants fed on the bac- 


terialized peat Bottomley cut seventy-two 
cucumbers weighing a pound each after 
twenty days’ growth. Sixteen pounds of 


tomatoes were taken from one vine. 
The Government has made a grant for 
continuing the experiments, 


THE PRESENT HIGH cost OF 


‘DRUGS UNPARALLELED. | 


The high cost of living has been a 
common topic of discussion for some 
time past, but the high cost of being 


kept from dying, or even of just being 
sick, bids fair to exceed it. The. present 
high prices of drugs and chemicals have 
never been equaled even in the times of 
our own Civil War. 

- The following list shows some of 
the more remarkable jumps in price, 
comparing the prices of July, 1914, at 


the time of the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, with the high point reached 


since then: : -_Inereased 
Acetanilid ........ 400. % 
-Phenolphthalein 
Potassium 
Potassium permanganate......... 700 


In some sti these instances, as in the 
case of belladonna, the rise in price is 
due to the fact that this drug is largely 
cultivated in and exported from Ger- 
many and Austria. In the case of the 
coal tar products the reason is found 
in the use of many of the basic sub- — 
stances in the manufacture of explo- 
sives ; thus, . carbolic acid is largely. 
used. in making the explosive known 
as picric ‘acid, sometimes called lyd- 
dite, and all available stocks are being — 
diverted to that use so far as possible. 
Quinine is so high in price because so. 
much is used in the treatment. of 
febrile conditions arising in troops ex- 


posed in the trenches. 


_ Every time a pharmacist refills nk 
old prescription at its original price, 


the chances are he is losing money. 


There is no class substances in 


which the rise in price has been so 


little felt by the consumer and largely 
equalized by the taking of smaller 
profits as in the case of drugs. This 
condition, however, cannot continue 
indefinitely and drugs and medicines 


are bound to rise much higher in 


price if the war continues ——Pennsy]- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association Pub- 


Committee, 


WARNS AGAINST LEAN YEARS IN 


U. S. AFTER WAR IS OVER. 
By C. W. BARRON. 


(Excerpt from Letter to Annual Meeting : 


of Western Bankers.) 


_ My judgment is that if the war continues 
through the next year the United States 
will be rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
and will require the coolest brains and 
nerves in the banking and political world 
to keep us from riotous speculation and 
bubble-blowing. But if our bankers and 
statesmen keep level heads and hold the 
country to a conservative course, prosper- 
ity may be with us for many years to 


“come. Now, however, is the time when 
- the tide of prosperity is setting so strong- 


ly in our favor, to point out the dangers 
ahead which are, first, inflation; second, 


national.avarice, and, third, lack of patriot- - 


ism. Values must rise in this country so 
long as the war continues. Houses, lands 
and labor will be quoted higher. The 


problems after the war will be the defense 


of these values. The Middle West must 
remember, as special dangers, ‘that trans- 
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portation of their goods to the seaboard 


has got to advance. The cost of harvest- 
ing the crops must advance with cost of 
labor except so far as offset by greater use 
of economical machinery. New land areas 
in Russia and elsewhere will come into 
competition with you, and your overseas 
market will be restricted. For a time gen- 
eral prosperity will bear up our prices, but. 
in the end your seven years of plenty will 


be followed by seven years of depreciation, 
and the corn that you should store up in 
Egypt now are the cettificates of indebted- 


ness that will pay good rates of interest 
when lands and labor have less. than ‘war 
values, 


(WRAT-EATING AND APPENDICITIS. 


In the immense literature on appendi- 


citis comparatively little is to be found 
on the subject of its etiology, and even © 
this is largely based on theory rather 


than definitely established facts. Essen- 


tially the disease is to be considered 
as an infection of a rudimentary organ 
ill equipped by reason of its anatomical 


peculiarities to resist the inroads of bac- 
teria. The narrow lumen of the appen- 


dix, its scanty muscular coat, and the 
displacement and distortions to which 
it is frequently subjected by intestinal 


bands and adhesions favor the stagna- 


tion of secretions atid fecal matter in 
its interior, and thus establish condi- 
tions predisposing to infection and in- 


flammation. While” the. baccilus. coli 
seems to be the chief offender, various 


other bacteria, such as the influenza and 


typhoid bacillus, the pneumococcus and 


the pus germs may be concerned in the 
Bearing in 
mind that the diseasé is of microbal or- 
igin, and particularly due to the bacillus 
coli, how can its undoubted increase be 


causation of appendicitis. 


best explained? For even after making 
due allowance for the greater number 
of cases that are nowadays recognized 
owing to gerater accuracy in diagnosis, 


the fact remains that appendicitis is of 


more frequent occurrence than in for- 
mer years, and particularly in the larger 


cities. In seeking for an explanation it 
is reasonable to assume that the preva- 
lence of the disease must be due to 
some factor which increases bacterial 


activity in the intestinal canal, and there 


is nothing which exerts so profound an 


influence ‘in this respect as diet. But, 
it will be asked, has there been any 
change in the dietary during recent 
years sufficient to act as a predisposing 
cause of appendiceal infection? Ac- 
cording to D. P. D. Wilkie (British 
Medical Journal) the increased con- 
sumption of meat among the English 
working class, due to the rise in wages, 
is responsible for the greater frequency 
of appendicitis, and especially the severe 
form, in large industrial areas. The 
same observation has been made in 


Germany, and it has also been noted 
that the disease is relatively much more 


frequently met with among town dwell- 


ers than among the peasant class. Wil- 


kie further calls attention to the com- 
parative rarity of acute and fatal cases 


of appendicitis among Eastern people, 
who subsist largely on a vegetarian 


diet, such as the Rotimanian peasants | 
and the Turks. His own experiments 
on animals afford strong corroborative 
evidence of the correctness of his views. 
Thus he found that if the appendix was 


artificially obstructed so as to be par- 


tially filled with fecal matter, changes of 
a gangrenous putrefactive type were far _ 
more apt to follow in protein-fed than — 
in carbohydrate-fed animals, and prac- 
tically the same result has been obtained 
by Heile. Wilkie believes that similar — 
changes take place in ‘the human appen- 


dix as the result of obstruction with 
fecal matter consisting largely of pro- — 


teids, and he therefore considers the — 
urgent gangrenous type of acute ap- 
pendicitis to be of the nature of acute 
appendicular obstruction and as a dis- 
ease of meat-eating nations. 

If we accept these conclusions it is 
not difficult to understand why appendi- 


citis 1s so common in our own country 
_where the people indulge so greatly in a 


meat diet. There is no doubt that ani- 
mal foods are more prone to give rise. 
to digestive disturbances and_putre- 
factive processes in the intestines than 
those of a vegetable nature, and that 
such conditions constitute important pre- 


disposing causes of appendicitis. 


us therefore give serious consideration 
to Wilkie’ s suggestion, that “in a bulky 


j 
5 a 


mainly vegetable diet Ties the chief 


safeguard against acute appendicular 
disease in its most. severe and danger- 


ous forms.’ "—International Journal of 
Surgery. 


PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONS. 


Since the creation of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, about a quarter 


of a .century ago, the movement for 
public regulation of public utilities has 


spread throughout the Union. until at 


the present time there are. regulating 


commissions in forty-six. of the forty- 
eight states. Delaware and, ‘Utah’ are 
~ the only. States in. which there are. no 
such commissions, _ While railroad com- 
missions have. existed in some states 


for many years, their powers were cir- . 


cumscribed and not until after the estab- 
lishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. was the grant of adequate 
powers to such commissions made. | An 
fact, the era of state commissions, as 
now constituted, may. be said to. have 


begun about eight to ten years ago with 


the establishment of regulating commis-— 


sions Massachusetts, and 
New York. . 

the regulation of interstate business of 
railroad companies governed with, even 


greater force the intrastate operation of 


such companies and made the establish- 
ment of state controlling agencies even 
more: imperative. State railroad com- 
missions had existed, itis true, for 
Many years prior to the establishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but their was very 
limited. 

Steam express. com- 
panies are. under commission control in 
forty-six states, and in nearly all of 
these commission-control extends also to 


telephone and. telegraph companies. In 


fact,, Arkansas is the only one of the 


forty-six states having commissions, — 


where ‘telephone and telegraph compa- 


nies appear to be entirely exempt from > 


commission control, while in two states, 


Towa and Minnesota, the . jurisdiction 


is limited to telegraph crossings over 
railroads. In thirty-three states the com- 
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missions have jurisdiction ‘over 


street railroad companies, in the same 


number over. electric companies, in 
thirty-two states. over gas companies, in 
twenty-five states. over water suppy com- 


‘panies, in twenty states over steam com-. 
panies, in eighteen states over other pipe 


line companies and in sixteen. states over 
water transportation companies. In five 


states, California, Illinois, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming jurisdiction extends 


to all the public utility . corporations 


mentioned and the Virginia Corporation © 
Commission. has control of all corpora 
tions, even of those. which do not 


operate public utilities. 


‘The most effective means possessed 
by commissions to. prevent. excessive 
rates is the } power to limit them to what 


will yield a reasonable return on the 


value of the. ‘property. devoted. to the 
public service. A commission may not 


reduce rates. to such point .as. would re- 


sult. in confiscating property, but. neither 
need it permit the charging of rates 
much higher than what the courts might 


hold to be on the margin of confisca- 


tion. Valuation is the instrumentality 
by means of which a reasonable rate is 
determined. ‘Valuation is not circum- 


scribed, however, by. outstanding securi- 
ties. A commission aay find that the 
value of a company’ S property upon 
which a rate is to be based is much less 


than. the amount of stocks and bonds — 
which have been issued. Thus, while 


commissions may not reduce the old 


capitalization they . can accomplish the 


same result by means sof valuation. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP GROWTH. 
In the ten-year. period, 1902-12, mu- 


nicipal ownership of electric light, heat . 


and power plants, according to a census 
bulletin recently issued, made a much 
longer stride than private ownership. 
The number of municipal plants. in- 
creased from 815 to 1,562, or 91.7 per 
cent., while the privately-owned plants 
increased from 2,805 to 3,659, or eet 
per cent. | 


This total of >, 121 ‘central electric sta- | 
| tions is considerably Jess than the num- 
ber reported in commercial directories. 
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The vii explains the apparent dis- 


crepancy by stating that where several 
plants are under one ‘ownership they are 
In the 


reported as one establishment. 
directories each plant is regarded as a 


unit for the purpose of listing. The re- 


port takes no account of electric sta- 
tions constructed primarily for the heat- 


ing or lighting of hotels or factories, 


even if some of the electricity is sold 


In 1902 22.5 per cent, of the stations 
were municipally owned. Ten years 
later the percentage of such stations 
had increased to. substantially 30 per 
cent. of the whole number. In total in- 


come the commercial stations had 92.3 ei 
per cent., which was greater than 1902, 
when the stations constituted | 


a larger percentage of the total. In 


that year they received 91.9 


cent. of the total. | 


The municipal stations, in output, fell 


much behind in the decade. In 1902 
they produced 78 per cent. of the kilo- 
watt-hours, while in 1912 their produc- 
tion fell to only 4.7 per cent., which is 


less than their percentage in 1907, when | 
it was 4.9 per cent. While their relative 
production fell off so greatly, the munci- 


pal plants greatly increased the capacity 


of their gas and oil engines, haying no 
less than 20.2 per cent. of such engines 


while the’ of gas and 


oil engines owned by the municipal 


plants increased so, largely, the total 
horse-power of all engines, turbines, 


waterwheels, etc., fell off from 8.7 per 


cent. in 1902 to 7.4 ‘per cent. in 1912. 


~The kilowatt capacity of the municipal 
dynamos also ran down from 9. 4 per 
cent, to 7,2 per cent in 1912. 


The total income of municipal sta- 
tions increased from $6,965,105 in 1902 


to $23,218,989 in 1912, or 233.4 per 


cent. That of the commercial or pri- 


_ vately-owned plants increased from $85, - 


700,605 to TT 155,599, or 252.5 per 


cent, 
The total expenses, 


nary repairs, and a proper depreciation 
account, 


creased from $5,245,987 in 1902 to $16,- 


in the municipal plants, in- 


917,165 in 1912, an increase of 222.5 per 


cent. The total expenses of the commer- 
cial plants rose from $68,081,375 to 


-$234,419,478, or 244.3 per cent. For 


that increase in total expenses, the com- 
mercial plants brought about an increase 
in kilowatt-hours from 2,507,051,115 to 
11,532,963,006, or an increase of 360 
per cent. For their increase of expenses, 


‘the municipal plants brought about an — 


increase of kilowatt-hours of only 174 


per cent., the increase, in figures, being 


from 195 904,439 to 537,526,730. 
- During the five-year period from 1907 
to 1912, 106 commercial stations passed 


into the hands of municipalities and 


eighty passed out of the hands of mu- 


nicipalities into the hands of private 


operators. The greatest increase in mu- 
nicipal stations took place in a group of 
states composed of Minnesota, [owa, 


Missouri 1, the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 


The number in those States 
jumped from 274 to 


DEADLY HABITS. 


No. 1—Drinking at Meals. 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 
How many repetitions does it take 


for nonsense to become accepted as 


the sacred truth? Not very many, © 
apparently, provided that it is once 
enunciated with sufficient solemnity 
and perpendicularity of front. The © 
world is full of “wise saws and mod- 
ern instances,” which most people ac- 
cept as implicity and unquestioningly 
as they do the law. of gravitation— 
if they happen to know what that is. — 
Yet when you take: the 
and unheard-of step of demanding 
their credentials, asking them to pro- 
duce their Esquimaux, often all they 
have to show is that somebody at 


some time has enunciated them or set 


them down in print, and succeeding 
generations of teachers and book 
writers have simply repeated and kept 


on repeating them parrot reson ever : 


since.. 

All that is necessary, ‘apparently, is 
to get a thing said, a rule printed in 
the text books (and so-called scientific 
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“text books were just as bad as the 
village whisker club until twenty or 


thirty years ago), and then it does the 
rest and perpetuates itself automat- 


For. of all the popular 
rules of health which were preached 
to the young in the past, and indeed 
the present generation, none was more 


undisputed and more universally ac- — 
cepted. as gospel, whether lived up to 
or not, than the dictum that you 


meals; or, if you did, as little as 
must not drink water with your 
possible. 

In support. of We... a al 
reasons were given; that it chilled the 


stomach, it diluted the gastric juice, 


it interfered with salivary digestion ; 
but these were really superfluous ; the 
thing was self-evident, pure wisdom 
handed down from the fathers, to be 
rejected at your peril. Everybody 
knew it; anyone could see. that it 

be so—which was really an ex- 
cellent reason for that it 


~ Fortunately, like most of our creeds, 


none of us succeeded ; in living up to 


it, and now our perverseness and our 


heresy have been triumphantly vin- 
dicated. 


The law has actually been tried 


upon half a dozen different squads 
of student volunteers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with the triumphant 
and unanimous finding, in every test, 
that the squad which drank the most 
pure water with their meals, ate the 
most food, did the best work, en- 
joyed the best health during the ex- 
periment, and got rid of their food 
waste cleaner and better than those 
who drank smalf amounts oF water or 
none. 

The squads drink’ the 
water, either none at all, or less than 
half a glass, came out at the foot of 


the list in every one of these cate- ; 


gories. 

In fact, there is every reason to 
shrewdly suspect that the real basis 
of this ancient saw was, like so many 


United States Geological ‘Sur- 


of our so-called health precepts about 
food, pure stinginess. Because the 


less water. the household drank at 


their meals, the less food they con- 
sumed, and the lower the cost of their 
grocery bills.—San ‘Francisco Exam- 


iner, 


THE, IMPORTANCE. OF CALI- 
FORNIA MAGNESITE. 


By GUIDO BLENIO, 
"Chemical wad Technical Engineer. 


thee: war: began 


ucts have become more and more val- 
_ uable because of imports being at this 
time practically at a standstill. 


“The most important and valuable 


mineral product at this stage is mag- 
nesite, which before the war was €x- 


tensively imported into the United 
States in very large quantities. The 


consumption and demand is enormous — 
and increasing steadily. English 
agents have been sent to this State to _ 
secure this valuable mineral. Cali- 
fornia is the only State i in the United 
States which has this very rich min- 
eral in abundance. 


I found after severe technical tests 
that the quality of most of the Cali- 


fornia magnesite is far superior to the ~ 
imported magnesite, Some of these — 


magnesite deposits are of little value 
for technical purposes, but may be 


used for paint manufacturing. Some 


deposits are remarkable in quality, es- 
pecially the deposits in San Benito 
county, which are large enough to 
supply the whole world. Near these 


- deposits are other deposits of mag- 
-nesite containing from 3% to 6 p.c. 


iron oxide. The pure magnesiate 
(white) replaces the Grecian. Mag- 
nesite ‘containing’ ‘iron replaces the 
Austrian and is oyeeranty adapted for 
the steel industry. | 
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vey, report by Hoyt’ S. Gale, June 30, : ported until recently. in large quantities 
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1913, reported. very favorably on the 


San Benito deposits, My technical 
examinations for its commercial value, 
which after all is the most important, 
proved to me that it is much better 
than any other magnesite deposit I 
examined in California. It will surely 
surprise and interest the readers that 
magnesite forms’ by a secret process 
a certain metal, called) magnolium, 
which is lighter than ‘alurninum and 


made under a German secret process. 


Germany is building heavy looking 42 


cm. guns out of this metal (magno- 


lium), Therefore, on account of the 


extreme lightness, the secret is dis- 
closed why the Germans are able. to 


“The time hile deri us to take 
immediate action before ‘the war is 
over and before the import of foreign 


products is reestablished: We must 
make propaganda \protect this coun- 
try, its products and: people, 
of properties should get together at once 
to appeal to the Federal Government to 


Owners 


put a proper tariff on all products which 
are obtainable in this. country, in order 
to protect United States | interests and 


When California in 


mineral products have reached this point 


the manufacturing industry will increase 
rapidly: and good commercial business 
will be established to’supply the whole 
United States and foreign countries.. I 


would suggest. that an organization 


should at once be formed for the pro- 
tection of California, ‘products and in- 


dustries, and to protest or fight, if 
nécessary, against tree of these 
foreign products. 


The tariff should and 
estimated according to the expense of 


railroad transportation from California 
to the East, and labor. 


kaolin,- which have always, been. im- 


experts in this country. 


There are also 
many other mineral products, such as 


from England. 


I found immense deposits of the high- 
est grade of kaolin, especially in Ione, 
Amador county, California, When kao- 
lin is separated by technical devices, the 
remaining product is Silica sand. This 
sand ‘is also obtainable in very large 
quantities for the glass. industry. Un- 
til the present time, or rather, before 
the war broke out, all Silica sand was 
page for the flint glass industry, 

from Belgium. ‘Experimenting, 
ntl proved to me that this Ione 
sand is also of the greatest merit for 


the glass industry and the kaolin the 
best for chinaWware, ‘porcelain, 


ete. 
“Hydro-magnesite carbonate is ‘also 


transport their iramense cannons 
without difficulty from one. front ‘to very important. Until the present 
‘the other. time no one has. placed any value on 


same, because there are few technical 
 & examined 
this product and fourid same to be the 
basic medium for the’ manufacture of 
magnesia chloride, an indispensable 
product for the magnesite ca 


and fireproofing purposes. 


Magnesia chloride is imported only 


from the Strassfurther Salzwerke in. 


Germany, I found that the magnesia 
chloride produced in this country from 


California products is far superior to. 


the German product _ and also more 
economical. 


It is a fact that California ad. 
ists are very.-sceptical at. investing 
money in mining. propositions. This 
is because the investor placed in. the 
past too much. confidence in promoters: 
misrepresenting. facts.. No investor 
will lose money -when interested in 
good, solid, honest,. mining proposi- 
tions, I would advise. no one to put 
capital in anything without first con- 
sulting a reliable expert about. the, 
quality, and commercial 
value...» 

I trust that our California 
will take. present advantage in this 


mercial News. 
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ARSENATE OF CALCIUM A 


PROMISING NEW 


Effective Against wide on 


Fruit Trees, Such as the Codling 
Moth—Is Cheaper Than Ar- 
senate of Lead and Can 
‘be Le at Home. 


Washington, D. a result ob 
extensive tests during 1912, 1913 and 
1914 with different insecticides, the en- 


tomologists of the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture have found that 
calcium arsenate;, a new insecticide, 
gives very ‘promising results in the 


control of certain insects that do dam- 
age by chewing on fruit trees. Among 


the chewing insects against which the 
arsenate of calcium proved effective, in 
laboratory and field tests conducted at 
Benton Harbor, «Mich., are the codling 
moth, the fall webworm, the tent cater-_ 
pillar, and the tussock moth. The de- 


‘tails of the various experiments are 


published in Department Bulletin No. 
“Miscellaneous: Insecticide Investi- 


gations.” 


In these tests the. effects of 
of calcium, both | alone and combined © 
with lime-sulphur solution, were tested — 
‘in comparison with arsenate of lead 


alone and in combination with lime- 


sulphur. The arsenate of calcium, as 


was the arsenate of lead, was used at 


the rate of 2 pounds to each 50 gallons 
of water. In all the experiments the | 


arsenate of calcitim gave very satisfac- 
tory results in killing the larvae without 
burning the foliage. In a number of 


cases its killing action was somewhat — 


slower than, compared favorably 


with, the arsenaté of lead. Since it can 


be produced more cheaply than the lead 
arsenate, it would appear to have dis- 


tinct value, although it has not been 


sufficiently tested'to permit recommend- 
ing it unreservedly for general use. 


Where arsenate of calcium was com- 


bined with lime-sulphur it was, as a 
rule, even more effective as a poisoning 
agent than when used alone and did 
not lessen the value of the latter as a 


‘fungicide, When. these are 


combined, the amount of. foliage con- 


sumed by the larvae ‘is’ less than where 


thé arsenate of calcium is used alone. 
In tests in 1914 a commercial arsenate 
of calcium (paste), arsenic oxid 18.82 


per cent., with lime-sulphur solution, 
gave very ‘excellent control of the cod-— 
ling moth in comparison with arsenate 
of lead and with unsprayed plats. 
Where arsenate of calcium was used, 
98.79 per cent. of the apples were 
sound; arsenate of lead showed 99.44 


per cent. of sound apples; while in the 


unsprayed test plats only 58.71 per cent. 


of the apples were free from damage. 


The following will be found to be a __ 
convenient way of making home-made | 
arsenate of calcium: 


Stone lime (90% CaO).. 
Sodium arsenate, fused ( ity oy 
65% 


Place the stone litnesi in a wooden con- 


tainer and add a small amount of water, 


just. enough to start slaking. “When | 
slaking is well under way pour in the 


sodium arsenate which should first have 


been dissolved in hot water. Keep stir-— 
ring until the lime has thoroughly 


slaked. Sufficient water should be added 


from time to time to prevent burning. 
The resulting arsenate of calcium 
should contain about 18 per cent of ar- 
senic oxid. In making this compound 

it will of course be necessary to know 


approximately the: calcium oxid and ar- 


-senic oxid content of the materials 
ployed and to vary the formula accord- 


ingly. The by-product is largely so- 


dium hydroxid, which should be de- 


canted if the insecticide is to be used 
on tender foliage. 


“Sorry, Brown,” said the doctor 
after the examination. “You’re in a 


very serious condition. i'm afraid 


have to operate on you.” 
“Operate!” gasped Brown. “Why, 


I haven’t any money for an operation. 


I’m only a poor working man.” 
“You’re insured, are you not?” 
“Yes, but I don't get mat until I'm 

dead.” 


“Oh, that'll be all right,” busi the 


doctor consolingly—Exchange. 
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HOME SANITATION AND THE 
PREVENTION OF DISEASES BY 
THE EXTENSION DIVISION 


NIA. 


The Bureau of Correspondence In- 


struction of the University Extension 
Division of the University of California 


has just completed the arrangements for 
giving a correspondence course in Home 
Sanitation and the Prevention of Dis- 
ease, which is open to the general pub- 
lic. The course is arranged by Dr. 


Albert Schneider of the College of 


Pharmacy of the University of Califor- 
It is believed that this course is 


‘nia. 
of ‘special - value and interest to pharma- 
cists. It gives instruction as to what 

is meant by health and disease and how 


to. prevent disease, and is. divided into. 


two parts, as follows: 
1..The Home and Its Environment 


as Related to Health and Disease.—This . 


course deals with the home as the fam- 


ily unit and with such matters as sani- 
home building, water supplies, dis-_ 
posal of waste and the destruction and. 
avoidance of the various carriers of 
This course consists of fifteen 


disease. 
lessons supplemented by assigned read- 
ing in carefully selected text-books. 


This is introductory to course two, but 


may also be taken separately. 


2. Diseases and Their Prevention — 
This course treats of communicable dis-. 


eases (the so-called infectious and con- 


tagious diseases), their cause and their 
~The carriers and the dis-— 
seminators of disease are discussed as 


prevention. 


are also the available means for pro- 


tecting the home and the individual 
against the agencies which cause dis- 


ease. This course also consists of fif- 
teen lessons supplemented by assigned 
reading in. selected reference 
works. | 


The fee for each. course 1S $5. The 


books required for course, 1 cost $5.41. 


_ The books required for course 2 cost. 
$4.06. .The total expense for the two 


courses, including the ‘required books, 


is $19. There are regularly assigned — 


lessons which are. sent out. to the stu- 
dent and which he is required to study 


diligently in connection with the as- 


signed reading. 


OF 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 


THE PACIFIC PHARMACIST 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 


Address all communications to. Uni-__ | 


versity Extension Division, University 


of California, . Berkeley, California. 


REGISTRATION. OF BIRTHS | 
AND DEATHS. . 


The. registration of births seems to be 
of more interest to Japanese in: Califor- 
nia than to the white population, for 
during the year 1914, in proportion to 


population, three Japanese births were 
registered with the California State. 
Board of Health to every white birth. 
Japanese associations scattered through- 
out California pay close attention to 


birth registration, in order that all Jap- 


anese children born in California may 


establish their legal status as American 
citizens. 
than 90 per cent. of white births are 


It is probable that not more 


registered with the California State 
Board of Health in accordance with the. 
law. While it is true that many births — 
attended by midwives are not reported, | 
it is probable that the 10 per cent. of 


births which go unrecorded are due in 


a large measure to carelessness and neg- 
lect upon the part of physicians. For- 


eign-born parents are generally partic- 


ular to have the births alk their children 
registered. 
The distribution of ‘many 
and many a question of property rights 
have rested solely upon the existence of | 
a birth certificate, yet American citizens _ 
are exceedingly careless in attending to _ 


this important matter. ,The registration 


of a child’s birth is its first birthright. 
Under the new registration law, a 


birth certificate must be filed within 
thirty-six hours after the date of birth. 
‘The health officer in cities having a 


freeholders’ charter is local registrar, 
with whom such birth certificates should 


be filed. The City Clerk is the proper 


official for registration in other cities 
and incorporated towns, and the County | 
Recorder is the registrar for the remain- | 
der of each county. During the year 
1914 there were 35,513 children born 
of white parents in California and 28/4 
Japanese children were born in the 
State during the same year, according 
to the records of the California State 
Board.—S. F. Chronicle. 
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(CUTTER: LABORATORIES. Now 


BRANCH MEETING OF THE A. 


An enthusiastic of the San 


Francisco Branch of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association was held 


on the evening of January the eleventh 
‘in the office of the Pacific Pharma- 


After roll call and the approval of 
the minutes of the December meeting 


reports of standing committees were 
received. “Several communications ask- 
ing information about the time and 


place of the Branch ‘meetings were — 


read and these prove that an interest 
is being aroused among many of our 
dormant members. The membership 
committee. reported progress. 
Owing to the fact that the County 
Medical Society meets every Tuesday 
evening, it was deemed. advisable to 
change. the. ‘meeting night to the. sec- 
ond Thursday. 
treasurer showed disbursements 
and a neat. ‘surplus. 
A demonstration of neat ‘Package 
Finishing was. given by President 


Lengfeld. So often the products O38. 


pharmacy are judged by their outward 
appearances and the speaker im- 
‘pressed the importance of extreme 
-neatness in package finishing. Vari- 
ous containers. were “made and this 


part of the program Proved it de- 


lightful. 


Aticles from several 
journals were read in abstract. Candy 


medication as suggested by Dr. Fantus 
in a recent number of the American 
Medical Association journal was fa- 
vorably discussed. 

The Branch will ‘meet again on 
February 10th, 723 Pacific Bldg. The 
sealing of solt gelatine capsules will 
be demonstrated. Mrs. R. E.. White 
will have charge of the program for 
the evening. 


‘CLARISSA M. ROFHR. 
Secretary, 


The report of the 


sir. 


ELECTRICALLY’ H EATED. 


The Cutter Laboratory at Berkeley, : 


well known to the entire drug trade 


of the West as makers of biologic 
products, have just installed a system 
for heating the Laboratory buildings — 
by electricity. This is in line’ with 


other progressive ideas held by ‘this 


firm, since they have had for the past 


two years a large incubator room elec- 


trically heated which has been a great _ 


success. This incubator has not varied 
two degrees day or night 
two years; 


In the general plan 


made heaters have been built of ap- 
propriate sizes for the various rooms, — 
the: temperature being controlled by 
thermostats: which hold the heat at a | 
point between 68° and 


the working day. | 
It was found necessary to start oe 
heaters about one and one-half hours 


before the Laboratory opened in the 


morning so a specially made. clock is 
used which automatically. closes the 
circuit dnd.starts the heaters at 6:30 


each morning. The necessity for such 
a system is apparent when it is con- 


sidered that the Laboratory has a 


great many small rooms for special 


work, the. most of which must be 


tightly closed and specially ventilated — 


to prevent contamination of the work 


and ordinary heating systems have not | 


been found at. all satisfactory. 


The outcome of this general heating s 
venture will: be. closely watched. by 


ideas. 


THE REASON. 
“How is it one never forgets a love 


affair?” 


“Because that is “something one learns 
by. heart. ”—Boston Transcript. 


LEGAL ADVICE. 
_Lawyer—I have. my opinion of you, 


Victim—Well, you can 
last opinion I had from you cost me 


$50. —Boston ‘Transcript. 
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AND EPIDEMIOLOGY. 


The H, K. Mulford Company 
 nounces the establishment of a depart- 


ment of Sanitation and Epidemiology, 
under the executive management of 


Thomas W., Jackson, M. D., expert in 
preventive medicine, sanitation and 
the study of dis- 


ease. 


the American people at the present 


time relate to the public health. Work 
in this field is frequently beyond the 


reach of the existing health and sani- 
tary departments of the various mu- 


nicipalities and smaller towns, on ac- 
count of limited appropriations. 


The department does not propose 


to enter into competition with the 
constituted public health authorities, | 
local, State or federal, but to aid and 

assist these authorities in every pos- 
sible way. Thework is essentially 

one of service and education, and will 
be developed along these lines. The 
resources and equipment of the Mul- 
_ ford Laboratories; Chemical and Bac- 


teriological, will “be utilized, thus 


_ placing at the disposal of the new 
department the entire laboratory fa- 


cilities and expert services of the 


SENECA CAMERAS MORE  PORULAR 
THAN EVER—DEALERS ARE FIND- 


ING THAT IT’IS VERY EASY TO 
SELL SENECA ‘CAMERAS BECAUSE 
THOSE IN USE’ ARE GIVING SUCH 
-REMARKABLE SATISFACTION. 


The reason we are doing such a leis 


business this season is because dealers 
are more than satisfied with their treat- 


ment .and because our cameras are 


making good with fheir customers. 


Our assortment is the most complete 
of any independent maker. It covers 
folding roll film’'and fixed focus box 


form cameras, film pack machines and 
_ dry. plate instruments. Our line starts 


with $2.00, and advances in complete- 


ness of construction and detail to answer 


every possible requirement of the trade. 


The most bidder’ 


THE PACIFIC: PHARMACIST 


OF A DEPART- 


We gone into the ‘sundry 
MENT OF HYGIENE, SANITATION 


this year as fever’ before: 
Our..aim to pick. the best. quality 
first and offer it at the right price. «We 


“Tt’has been 


are prepared to furmish everything nec- — 


essary for the photographer, both Pro- 
fessional and amateur. 


Our Folding Roll Film Seneca is a : 
departure. These cameras are made of 


_ aluminum, giving minimized weight, and 


are covered with genuine seal grain 


leather—not imitation. We have a one- 


piece, fool-proof lock back that: is not 
going to jump off and is positively light _ 


tight. These cameras are compact and 


rigid. We have film guides on the in- 


side of the back to keep the film in per- 
fect contact at all times. Spool springs, 


or rather tension supports, are fastened 


each end to keep the film 
taut. | 


“Most amateurs have difficulty in ‘et: 
ling just when a eamera is level. We 
provide for this difficulty by the addi- 
tion of a spirit level, conveniently placed 
close to the finder; so that practically 


both level and finder can be jointly seen. — 


“We have, ‘without a doubt, the best 
box form fixed focus camera in our 


Scout of any on the market. Greater 


ease is found in ‘loading it than any 


of the others. ‘The shutter is “sure 


shot” every time. It is made to operate 


when the user wants it to. On the Nos. — 
3 and 3-A models are found large bril- - 
liant finders, featuréd in no other line. 


Both of these are covered with genuine 
seal grain leather—iot imitation. 

On all of our hand plate cameras, film 
pack adapters can be used, offering de- 
cided convenience ahd thus making: two 
styles of camera in‘one. 

. Our line is complete and dealers re- 
port that they are ‘making a big profit 


on Seneca ‘Cameras and supplies this 


season. We start. new dealers for as 
little as $60, givirig them a complete. 
camera department: for this money. 

We don’t ask any man to plunge, all 
we want him to do is to find out for 


himself whether or not a Seneca depart- 
ment is an asset. 


See our ad on the ehitd: cover page 


of this journal. 
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Business Outlook: The 1915 
has ended conditions: which | will 
doubtless make ‘the » coming: twelve 


‘months an eventful period in the finan- 
cial, industrial and business ‘history ‘of 


this country. Reports of business" con-- 
ditions through the country are uni- | 
‘formly favorable and evidences. of this 
improvement are multiplying in every. 
direction, though the Pacific” Coast, 
which is usually: slow to “respond to 
great changes in economic conditions, 
has not yet felt its full ‘effect. Tron 

and steel. industries are ‘unprecedentedly 
active, exports are on a ‘phenomenal 
scale, farmers. have.’ reaped a record- 
breaking harvest, railroads . are hand- 
ling, an enormous. rapidly increas- 
ing traffic, building operations are ‘be- 
ing ‘resumed on a larger scale and the 


present outlook warrants a continuance. 


Money is abundant and for all egiti- 
mate purposes promises to remain easy 
for some time to come. .As contribut- 


ing to continued and business 
activity ‘the construction work in mu: 
: nicipalities and upon. railroads, which | 


has. been deferred to greatest possible 


extent, will now go on. The mer- 


chants’ depleted stocks must be replen- 
ished, ‘repairs. are necessary, _enlarge- 
ments needed and will be undertaken, 
and new enterprises | and. developments 
‘must quickly occur: many business 


and industrial. lines. The. outlook for 


the Petroleum. industry of California 
‘is. more favorable .now at any. 
in the past three years. Prices 
up and demand, is gaining upon 
production rapidly. California's youth- 
ful industry, Rice, has shown a remark- 
able increased production in the past 
year. ‘Deciduous. _‘Bastern: Fruit ship-— 
ments gained over 1914 by. 637 cars, 
Of much significance is, San Francisco’: S 
Bank Clearings, which for the. first ten 
months | of 1915 show. an increase over 
period last year of. $96,000,000. 
In four months of , 1915, the savings. 
3 deposits in this city gained $6,379,000. 
In postal Savings this city is outranked 
now only by New York, ‘Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Boston and Detroit, and jf 
| a further evidence of California’s in- 


¢redsing’ prosperity is needed look 


the following comparison ‘of the ex- 


ports of hay, grain and cereals’ bisatin 


this port as below 


Plour, Bbls. . 324,013 436 
“Corn; Ctls. 32,267 233,773 


"Wheat, Clits, 20,292 102, 165 


Barley, Ctls. 4906757" 


‘Oats, Ctls. 49,474 283,465 

Beans, Ctls. 174,295 362,074 
‘There should be ‘a very hopeful 

ing for the 


The 
has. been amply sufficient to start the 


plows and prospects.. In this particular 


we are ahead of last year’s, fine show- 


ing at this” time | and, also” above ‘nor- | 


mal. 


confined to the advance column. 
There are but few: declines, among 
which are ‘Carbolic Acid down 25c per 


Glycerine 10c. per Ib., Cod Liver 


Oil per gal. | | ‘fluctuating 


both ways and now worth SOc per 
ounce in 100-ounce tins’ in this market, 


Among the advances Citric Acid 


marked up 4c per ib., ,Tartaric Acid 2c 
per lb. Cream Tartar and Sal Rochelle 
each lc per Ib. Alcohol 10c per gal. 


Wood Alcohol 5c Per gal. Castor Oil 
24c per gal. Chiorot form per Ib. 


Hard’ Mercurials 10c per Ib. Soft Mer- 


curials 6c per Ib. _Bromides. very firm. 
Sal Soda, Bluestone, Alum, Green Soap, 
Cotton Seed Oil’ and ‘Sulphur all 


higher. The difficulties attendant upon 
getting goods from, Mediterranean 


ports on account of. lack of carriers 


will no doubt cause a shortage of ake 
ian products, which have untik now been 


coming in quite freely.: Santa Alicia 
Olive Oil, large, reduced to' $7. per doz. 
‘Emergency Revenue Law: Prior 


to adjournment for the holiday recess 


Congress re-enacted this law to. con- 
tinue for. another year, or until Dec. 
1916. It is probable that. addi- 
tions to or changes i in its present pro- 
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visions will be made. when Congress 


re-convenes and takes up in’ earnest 
the enacting of further irae Rev- 
enue measures, . 

Guarantee Legend: We to re- 


mind that. the regulation eliminating 
_this.from all labels becomes. effective 
May 1, 1916. ‘hereafter guarantees 
will be. incorporated in or attached to 


invoices over signature of seller. 
Household Dyes, such as. Diamond, 


Rainbow, Putnam and Dyola of sev- 
eral colors, are becoming very scarce 


and will eventually be Seg 
Manufacturers are experiencing 
creasing difficulty: i in securing ilies 


of. material necessary for their manu- 


facture, hence be prepared to find your 
orders for these of some colors omit- 


ted entirely or only partially filled. 


Ant Poisons,’ which contain Ar- 
senic, are now Gncluded- in schedule 


A of the California Poison Law.. A 
recent decision of the District ‘Court 
of Appeals upholds the validity of 
this feature of the law and thus pro- 
hibits the sale of such poisons ay 


grocers or general dealers. 


LANGLEY & ; MICHAELS co. 


AN IMPORTANT -ADVERTISIN 
CAMPAIGN. 


Three products of widely 


uses are being promoted among physi- 


cians by Parke, Davis & Co. °T his fact 
‘is of interest to druggists for these rea- 
sons : Parke, Davis & Co. are the 


most advertisers in their field. 


_ They are liberal ‘patrons of the medical 
journals. Their staff of detail repre- 


sentatives far outnumbers that of any 
competing house. They are wide dis- 
seminators of literature pertaining to 


When the. various. divisions of their 


promotion department concentrate upon 
a definite line of work itis a foregone 


conclusion that the joint effort will be 
productive of results. Pneumonia ‘Phy- 


lacogen, Agar, and Germicidal Soap > 


(McClintock) are the products referred 


_Tessens mortality. 
-10-Cc. bulbs. 


HE, PACIFIC PHARMACIST 


to above. It is. : ‘that: 
available means is being employed to 


bring them to the attention, of the med- 


ical. profession. 


~Pneumonia ‘Phylacogen, ‘not 
hetaided as a specific in pneumonia, 
probably comes. Nearer to meriting the 
distinction than any other. agent in_ its 
field. Clinical experience shows that it 
shortens the duration of the disease and 
is supplied in 


Agar, in a comparatively short dine 


} has come into extensive use in the 
— treatment of chronic constipation. It is 
in no sense a drug, its function being 


that of a mechanical stimulant to the — 


bowels. Absorbing water freely, and 


retaining it, Agar adds to the bulk of — 
the feces, moistening and softening 


them, and Promotes normal, healthy 
evacuations. It is conveniently _ taken — 


at mealtime, with milk or cream or 
mixed with a cereal. Agar is marketed 
in pound and quarter-pound cartons. — 


Germicidal Soap (McClintock) Has. 
been called “a Soap of many uses.” 


designation is fully warranted. 


Physicians use thé. soap as a disinfect- — 
ant wash after attendance upon cases 


of communicable disease ; in caring 


surface lesions with fetid discharge ; ; in 


the. treatment of: ‘acne; barber’s itch, 


ringworm and other skin affections of 
parasitic origin. “Surgeons use it for 
the preparation of. antiseptic solutions ; 
to sterilize hands, instruments, sites of 
‘operation, etc. Tie soap is useful for 
cleansing minor wounds and sores, for 
shampooing the ‘sealp and removing | 
dandruff, for the destruction of. lice 
and other parasites, for neutralizing 


the odor of offensive perspiration, for 


the preparation of vaginal douches—in 
fact, whenever and, wherever a powerful 


the. products of - their manufacture. disinfectant and detergent is needed. 


Germicidal Soap (McClintock) is. pre- 


pared from pure vegetable oils com- 


bined with mercuric iodide. It is sup- 


plied in two strengths and in a number 


of convenient forms. _ 

-Druggists who stock Pneumonia Phy- 
lacogen, Agar and Germicidal Soap 
will ‘not (Be. far 
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_CLASSIFIED, 
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narlans.. 


own. 
| = 


| store for sale. $end price and 
to D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE-—Drug. store 
in 48 States. Will also furnish positions 

for Physicians, Dentists Pharma- 


Address R. P., No. 605 Bee 

Bldg., 
The F. A. Week Dru 

501. Third avenue, San 

the following: 


Store 
rancisco, submits 


WANT in’ for tract 

of land in. valued at $3500, less 

mortgage of $1000. 
WANTED—A 

perous town, valued at about | $2,000 cash. 
WANTED—A small sy store in growin 

town on easy terms. n pay $500 cash an 

monthly payments. 


WANTED—Drug store: 


or one of the bay towns: Business must bear 


particular. 


in one of the Bay towns, but Oakland pre- 


ferred. Store teat stand investigation and 
show value for the price asked. 


: DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $2000. 

 §$Small. store, located a prominent street in 

the business center, doi a good business. | 
Will stand investigation. 


DRUG. STORE for sale in Nevada, $1250. 
endid 


ng camp; spl 
penin for a. physician}; ino drug store or doc- 
thin fifty miles. Doctor can get con-— 


work several mining corporations. 


Beautiful mountain location. 


DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $8700. 
Good corner on car line. Good family trade, 
clean stock and low rent. stand ‘strict 
investigation. 


DRUG STORE for balé, ‘San Francisco, $4000. 
On prominent busimess);corner, Richmond Dis- 
trict; modern fixtures, clean stock, doing good 
business; owner wanting to leave ‘State is the 


_. only reason for offering store for sale. This is 
good offer for any live drug- 


DRUG STORE: for. gale in San 
$4000, or at invoice. Located on a good busi- 
 fmess corner; clean stock and business. 
Any one wanting to embark in “thi busi- 
— in the city should investigate this offer 
at once. = | 

DRUG STORE for sale, San Jose, $3000. 
Good. location, clean stock, ‘good business and 
gmail expenses. 
DRUG STORE for sale in State. of Nevada 


er In one of the largest mining towns in 
evada; doing a large business; owner has in- 


terest in Cal fornia and anxious ‘to remove to | 


‘this State. 


DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $4000. 
Located on one ‘'the principal business 
streets in San fine retail trade; 
owners have other interests requiring their 
time and attention. . 


DRUG STORE for sale in Marin Co., $6000. 
First-class, up-to-date store; good busi 


ideal home town. 


DRUG STORE for sale in Los Angeles, $6500. 
store with many specialties, afford- 
good profits. Good reason for to 


DRUG STORE for sale, Sacramento, $8000. 
business, well established and 
, ocation. Good opportunity for a tive man 
oath sufficient capital. - 

DRUG STORE. for.. sale, San Jose. | 
established business. ‘Well located, modern, up- 
to-date fixtures, clean-stock and doing a 
business. wner has other business and 


sell at invoice or lump or exchange for 
estate, 


DRUG STORE for sale in Marin Co. "5 —_. 


ying drug store in a pros 5 


Eastern 
man valued at about $3000, lovahed in the city beautiful valley; only drug went 


la surroundi 
close investigation and be desirable every thing: big for every. 


of health and compelied,,to give up business; — 
WANTED—A drug ‘for $8000 to. $4000 two thousand dollars 


B count of old age. 


DRUG STORE for wats pb “$3000. 


-WANTED—To hear good modern fixtures, clean stock; 


Established: meda. 
reliable. . Best of references. . considered. 


siness, Old This is an exceptional good opportun 
eatablighed and well organized; located in an 


DRUG STORE wanted in exchange f 
of $1800 in a bungalow valued at $4000 
at Claremont, Oakland. 


will stand inveati- 


ness, and. small oFpenses. 
* 


_DRUG ‘STORE for sale in Santa Cruz Co., 


tewns in. Califor 


ortuni 
man. Owner wan 


has interest in Southern California re- 


his attention. 


STORE wanted, valued at $3000 to 


0, in city or bay town, 
niy a 


in exchange for 
ro in 
will be 


PHY SICIAN WANTED 33000 to 
buy a small d stock and take up 
prosperous .min 
physician of the. P e for seven years 
recently, leaving the place vacant. — 


over 1000. 


TORE wanted, valued at about $3000, 


Southern 
DRUG STORE for sale, $6000... Lo- 

cated in a rich stock and’ dai country 
n town and 


down and bal- 
month could be arranged. 


TORE in fastest growing part of 


‘idand: splendid location; stock and fixtures 


valued at $6000. Would consider part cash and 
good real estate for balance. Good reason for 


wanting to sell. 


DRUG STORE and physician’ & practice in 


“Monterey Co.; population 640; the only drug 


store in town,: owned by resident physician, oe: 


who is doing a large country practice; stock, 
fixtures and uilding all for 
field for physician druggist. 
consider an exchange for (A property in 


Oakland, Berkeley or Alameda. a 
DRUGGIST RICH in Richmond. We 


can place you in Poston, if you desire an op- 
portunity. 

DRUG ‘STORE in Pinas Co. -A prosperous 
and growing town on line of railroad in rich 
agricultural and lumber district. Stock and fix- 
tures valued at about, $2000. Would accept 
$1000 cash, balance on easy terms. This is an 
exceptionally good opportunity for a business 


man 

DRUG STORE in Humboldt Co., 
100 population and 500. 
vicinity in the mills and woods; fine farming 
and lumber district; cléan stock, valued at 
$2500; terms can be ‘arranged for part of pur- 


chase. Humboldt is a prosperous county and 
no failures there. 

DRUG STORE in. San’ Francisco, g¢ a cor- 
ner, doing good business. Owner other 
pusiness. Price, $6500. 


STORE wanted: in country town. 
Have $500 to-make cash payment and monthly 
installments. 

DRUG STORE wanted in. exchange of equity 
in ranch and improvements in Sonoma County. 
Value, $9500. Mortgage, $5000 

PAYING DRUG STORE wanted in good coun- 
try town, value about $5000. Must stand in- 
vestigation. 

DRUG STORE in Oregon, county seat, popu- 
lation 700. Store and beautiful residence for 
$7500. Cash, $5000 and monthly payments. 

ty for an 
active man, druggist or a physician druggist. 
Owner's ill health and advanced age reason 
for selling. 

DRUG STORE in San Francisco. Outside 
district. $2500. 

DRUG STORE in Oakland, on a good corner, 
thickly. settled district. Business, $1000 pd 
month; rent, $50. Price, $4000. Owner 
other business. 

DRUG STORE in Placer County, good pre- 


scription business. Rexall and Eastman enc 
Old Price, 


$5500 
DRUG STORE in Butte County, good busi- | 
ness, | 


low rent and small expense. 
$3500. 


Tf interested in the . ve list of Sabin 
change. address F. Weck Drug Store 
change, 501. Third avenue, San. Francisco, 


$2600. Old established in one of the: 
On ace 


section. The rodent 


q 


DRUG STORE wanted ‘by a young man val- - 
ued at $1000 to $1500 in a growing town with 


A splendid 
he doctor would — 


in town of | 
working in immediate 
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276 Year Ending AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN TALC 


year, First. Medical 


America to’ co-opétate with pharmacists. 


Membership dues $2 per annum. All repu- 
table physicians, dentists and pharmacists 
Eugenie R, Eliscu, M.D., 
York City; 
Brothers, Ph.G., M.D., corresponding sec- 
retary, 96 New J ersey Avenue, 


Certificate of martin free to each 


‘MEAN MAN. 


The chemist was a one, 


A poorly dressed woman. had. come 
to his shop with a prescription to be 


made up. As it ‘was fora baby only 


12 months old, the_ chemist was pay- 


ing extra attention to ans, out 
the various. drugs. 
Noticing this, 


“Aw, mon,” 
gust, “you neednae. -be sae scrimped! 


It’s fur a puir, mitherless bairn!” 


Samuel F. 


| of a chemical Jabo 
the woman got an- 
noyed with what she was 
‘meanness.’ 


‘she, exclaimed, in ‘die | 


AND SOAPSTONE. 


“The United States produces more 
and :soapstone than fll the rest of the 


950 Outside Rooms 


Without Bath 
With Bath 


00 per 

50. 
| Special Low Rater 
By. the W eek 


THE DEPOTS 


world combined. The ‘domestic. output has 
nearly doubled in the last decade, and the 
comparatively uniform development. of. the 


industry indicates its stability and gives | 


promise for continued increasing demand. 


The Geological Survey gives the. output 
last year as 172,296° Short tons, valued at 


$1,865,087, one-half off.it being from New 
York, the balance 


hiefly from Vermont 


and Virginia, Soap 


mantels, sinks, etc., and when powdered. as 


a pigment in paper-making, as a lubricator 
The 


for dressing skins arid leather, etc. 


tone finds extensive 
use in commerce as slabs for hearthstones, 


fine granular or cryptocrystalline varieties — 


are used for marking purposes under the 
of French chalk. 


NEW GOVERNMENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY: 

"Secretary Redfield 
award of the contrac 
ratory building for the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, to Wells Bros. Co., of New York, 
whose bid was $188,556. The contract has 
now been signed, the contractors have filed 


cently approved. 
for the constriction 


the necessary bond, and the construction 


are the architects. — 


work is, to be commenced immediately. 
Donn & Deming, of Washington, 
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“Yes, the crowning ‘typewriter triumph is here! 


‘It is just out—-and comes. years before. experts. expected. it, For makers 


have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. 


And Oliver has won 


agen, as we scored when we gave the world its first visible writing. » 
here. is truly ‘no other typewriter earth like ‘this. now: Oliver 


CAUTION 


this machine are all controlled. by Oliver. 


‘Even: our own previous models—famous in 


their day—never — had ‘the Optional Duplex 


Shift. 


It puts the 4, oti of 84 letters and 
characters in the little fingers ‘of the right, and 
left hands. 


standard typewriter made. 


Thus writers of all other.machines can im- ; 


mediately run the Oliver Number 
more speed and greater ease. 


ane given ina typewriter. 


time... price... 


And it lets you write them all — 
with only 28 keys, the least to operate of any ‘ 


‘Think of touch $0: dight that the tread of @.kitten -will run the. 


WARNING! 


“This brilliant new Oliver comes at "S old- 


For while the Oliver’s new features 


are’ costly—we have equalized*the added €x- 
pense to us by simplifying construction. 
~~ Resolve right now to see this great achieve- } 
ment before you spend a dollar for any type- | 
writer. If you are using some other make you | 
will want to see ‘how much more this one does. | 
you’ are: using» an Qliver, it, naturally’ | 

that you. want the finest model. | 


17 CENTS A.D AY: Remember this Oliver ig ‘the’ ‘greatest ever 


It has all das prévious special inventions — 
—visible writing, automatic spacer, 614-ounce touch—plus the Optional Shift, Selective 
Color Attachment and all these other new-day features. Me 


Yet we have dectded to sell tt to everyone everywhere on our fant payment plan—17 | 
cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible writer, with | 


the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. 
TODAY—Write For Full Details and be among the first to know this 


No obligation. It’s a. 


ils everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. 
easure for us to tell you about it. 


OLIVER TYPEWRI 


marvel of ~ osigal machines. See why typists, 


mail a: at once. 


368 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
You can rent an Oliver Typewriter 3 months for +. 00 


It costs..no. .more...than.. lesser. 
makes—now out-of-date when. compared ‘with 
this discovery. 
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SCHWEL ZER BRATWUR ST, KARTORRE ia 


OCHSEN-ZUNG!  SPINAT 
EVENINGS: 


wr 
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SAURRBRATEN, 4c | 
KALBSNIEREN-RAGOUT, MUSHROOMS.48¢ 


4 > 


URGER RAUCHFLEISCH, ERBSEN-PURE 


‘EINGEDAM HAMMELFLEISCH, WEISSE 400. 
GESPICKTER NOODLES, 45¢ 
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EIERPFANNKUCHEN, APFELMUS, 4c 


)\CHSENSCHWANZ-RAGOUT, SPATZLE, 
S: SCHWEINS-CARBONADE, BAKED" 
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GEKOCHTER SCHINKEN, ROT-KOHL, 50c a 
as SCHMORBRATEN AND SPECKBOHNEN, 40c | 


x. 
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_BVENINGS: FALSCHER REHBRATEN, KARTOFFEL-KLOESE, 
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ROAST TURKEY, CRANBERRY SAUCE, 75c 
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-ABALONES SERVED IN MANY DIFFERENT WAYS 
DON’T FAIL TO TRY THEM 
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-DIGESTIO HAVE ONE OF AMERICA’ 
|| GREATEST CAFE ORCHESTRAS AND ORCHESTRA 
LEADERS. ]SOME HEAR AND TALK; SOME LISTEN 


a 


Special Music from 6 p. m. to.1 a. m. a 
DERATE PRICES 
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they were. expensive to operate ; ‘Sanita: 
tion was,not.a feature... It was.a: combi. 
“nation of ‘highly dinibellished marble and 


fixture work, soi sweetened water and, the only practical and successful 
a after taste. “System eve devised, and 


But now! Hit \dreds’ millions 
dollars are Spent 


>. 


an nually. for soft dtinks 


tains, 


@ ittitiative is 


for bringing about-a series of. compelling 


_ forces in this great industry and creating 


Soda Fountain | construction of real merit. 


First, we established ina practical ‘way 


the modern marketi ing method of selling — 
thru the jobber. Then the quantity pro- 
duction, built in advanee, ready. to oP 
Soda Fountain. 


a Step wy ails came the present exclu- 
sive features, suéh as the.“Self Contained 


SHE »PACLEIG PHARMACIST 


and the ‘good ‘thins sold at Foun- 


“and: Cover”, the ‘Seaimless, 'solderless Ger- 
man. silver. ay bat; ratus 
Dra fT ubé; ‘the 


ae 


ac Certain ly ou 


~ conform to the Walrus selling plan, and 
certain parts of Walrus construction, but 
~ thousands of merchants will readily com- | 
the great superiority of the Walrus 
product, and“our “faith is still pinned to 


Initiative, Indivi uality and Evolution, 


and not Imitation or Duplication. 


A beautiful catalog fully 
and illustrates: our wondrous: 1916 line 
of Soda Fountains, Carbonators, Candy 
~ Cases, Drug Store Fixtures, etc. Excel- 
lent values. terms apply. 


Jopstrs. REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL Prinapat CiTits 


San MICHAELS co. 


Seattle—GRAY, McLEAN & PERCY 


covering, the Round 
ptight Cooler 


ors’ have: in, 
vain. dozen. édmpetitors: endeavor to 


Ogden—OGDEN WHOLESALE DRUG CO. 


business ...was in. its: swaddhing:. clothes; less, gua anteed, for.a life time | 
Soda Fountains brought fabulous “Syrup Lift; the’ famous “Walrus. Ladle i 
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Portiand—GRAY, McLEAN & PERCY 


Spokane—GRAY & CO. Billings—G. M. F LETCHER . & ca. 
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4 is PACIFIC PHARMACIST 
| “Liquid Extract of Ergot, Mulford) 
| a most uniformly act active spreroration of Ergot physiologically tested and 
standardized. on-irritating, less nauseating, suitable 
selected and tested Ergot from which inert matter is removed 
Mes in the preparation of 1 mil, (c.c.) of | ornutol, Cornutol contains the water 
a8 cee soluble bonstituents and is especially prepared for hypodermatic use. | 
Each bottle is stamped with the date it was p y standardized 
: Rath ae the blood-pressure produced by 0.4 mils. per kilo injected intravenously in 


Dosage.—Hypodermically, 10 to 30 min. (2-3'to 2 mils.) by f Mouth, 10 te to 60 min. 


tod mils.) repeated as necessary. is ‘in 30 mils. (l-ounee 


Digitalis, Fatfree, Mulford) 


te Lad Di tol has the t advan over other tinctures of talis in n boing accurate 

It is great to S. P. tincture because 


than U. S. P. tincture be- 
cause it contains a higher me 
| percentageofalcohol. 


Accurately standardized,’ 
chemically and physiolog-_— 
4 ically. 
Supplied in Mulford 
|. ules, insuring permanent 
Chemicaltest requires not 
less than 0.0250 Gm. digitoxin 
_ per 100 mils, 

that of Reed and Vanderkleed, — 
of the Mulford Research Lab- 
Pharmacy, 1908 Digi- 
tol is accurate 
each 1 mil. catals a minimum 


| lethal dose fora 250Gm.guinea- 
‘Digitalis growing on the Mulford Drug Farms. pig within 24 hours. 


_ Digitol, ae determined by Edmunds and Hale, was the most active preparation” 
of digitalis examined. (See U. a Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin, No. 48). 


As there is no official standard of activity for digitalis or its reparations, the Mulford 
Fluid Extract of Digitalis, on account of its activity, was adopted by the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the American Medical Association as the standard for comparison in the study of | 
the pie 3 a of the different Dod parations of digitalis (Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Se cada Eon 13, 1918). This report demonstrated the activity and reliability of the — 
-Mulford Fluid Extract of gitalis, and coincided with the report on Digitol made by — 
_ the United States’ Hygienic Laboratory, tabulated in Bulletin No. 48, December 1, 1908. 


Digitol is of uniform strength and physicians can depend upon it to produce 
uniform results. 
Furnished in l-ounce and 1-ounce vactiles (vacuum 
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Chicago 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists = sen 
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FREIGHT PREPAID ON INITIAL ORDER 


(2) Vest Pocket Senecas. 


$60 we will send you our réesubir $50 assortment as illustrated two 


One equipped with the Meniscus Achromatic Lens ‘retailing _ 
for $7.00, the other with the Rapid Rectilinear Lens, retailing at’ $8.50. 


” 


SELLING PRICE OF $60 ASSORTMENT, $92.26. YOUR PROFIT, $32 26. 


Regular $50 Assortment Plus (2) Two Vest for 


Selling Price. of $60 Assortment $02.26. Your Profit $32.26. 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG 
WE, WILL. Put IN. THIS ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 
GN 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Atter you. seouive: our:shipment, put the Cameras and supplies in 
your’: store: Try out any or all the Cameras—compare them with 


any Cameras: you ever saw. or;.heard of—and if:you are not com-. 


pletely satisfied at the end of ten days, ship them back and we will 
credit’ your account with the full amount. 

You are lésing money every day your store is without a Seneca 
Druggists will bear us out in this statement. 


‘ Send in the Coupon To-day. bes 


Don’ t ‘Silay: we are ready tc 
able year-round business. Seneca stands for the best in photo- 
graphic instruments, and a Seneca Agency will be a valuable asset 
to your stére. 


Send in the postal at once and get the special $60 assortment on — 


ten days’ trfal. 


SENECA CAMERA CO. 


-321' State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


help you build a permanent, profit- : 


. and if they ar 


MMlustration One- Halt ‘Size 


The Vest Pocket Seneca has met with. 


the instant approval of picture ‘takers: It 


takes real vest pocket size, 1%x2%. 
inches, and is the most perfect small sized. 


camera ever offered. The front has to pull: 
out:all the way into exact focus, and is per~ | 
- feetly rigid; the back comes off for loading, - 


-.just the samé.as the Roll Film Senecas. The 
film goes in."easily, rolls perfectly, never 
binds in hot. or cold. weather, and can be 
taken out ‘without any danger of fogging. 


Seize the opportunity open In your town 
“now—get an agency for | 


Veeon FILM, DEFENDER PAPER AND 
‘SUPPLIES 


ee will find it the best paying side line 
‘you can handle—because Seneca Cameras 
are guaranteed to satisfy your eustomers. 
Let them try out any Seneca for 10 days 
not Seneea enthusiasts by 
that time we. @uthorize you to refund the 
entire purchase price. oa 

SENECA CAMERA. MFG. co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
) Send $60 Department. . 
( ) Send Catalogue and full details. 

Check what you want. 
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Address 


forRoll Film FilmPacks or Plates 
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a ANY cases whidh 
to Agar. 


fail to respond satisfactorily to ord 


‘This explains why Agar is'so highly regarded by physicians. 
| ‘It merges with the feces and keeps them — 
is not digested. Tey passes practi 
id and serves as a mechanical stimulant to 
produces normal, healthy evacua oxi- 
Sto individual require- 
Mmesitime, with milkor 
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ERMICIDAL 
salable. At 


> (McCLINT OCK) has a wide range ob 
ints, the retail price, it yields a good ae Ry, f 


eons use Germicidal Soap (McClin 
mt and lubricant for hands, instruments, 
r the preparation of antiseptic solutions. . 


Germicidal 


sitic skin diseases, 

in offensive perspirati 
‘washing the hair removing dandruff—in short, whenever 
and wherever an e cient detergent and disinfectant i is re- 
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